Principals Shock School Board 


Six New York City high school prin- 
cipals were invited to blow off steam 
last month—and resulting reverberations 
are still being felt at The Board of 
Education. 

Said the principals: too many high 
schools are overloaded with pupils; ten 
to 20 per cent are seriously retarded in 
reading; many belong in reform school. 

One principal described to a shocked 
board a steady increase in student in- 
solence, indignities, and threats of phys- 
ical violence against teachers. Delin- 
quents are being sent back to school by 
the courts, pointed out, be- 
cause “there is no room for them in 
correctional institutions.” 

To add insult to injury, high school 
teachers have been given a 54 per cent 
increase in pay over the last several 
years to meet a 92 per cent rise in 
living costs. During the same _ period, 
elementary school teachers won a 125 
per cent pay boost. 

The result: low morale, bitterness, a 
drop in extra-curricular activities and 
a steady decline in the quality of new 
high school teachers, principals re- 
ported. The board appointed a spe 
cial investigation committee 


another 


Johnny Can, but Won't 


Why Johnny can’t read doesn’t bother 
English teachers half so much as why 
Johnny doesn't read. The curent Bul 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, edited by 
Max |. Herzberg, examines reading 
problems in the secondary schools. 

Eight articles reveal that teachers 
are trying everything short of hypnosis 
to get Johnny to read. Some are 
doing away with the formal book re- 
port, and requiring students to drama- 
tize scenes in books. 

Dwight L. Burton, new editor of the 
English Journal, says teachers can stim- 
ulate reading by applying a few comic 
book techniques. Needed, he says, are 
transition devices which will encourage 
students to abandon the comics for re- 
sponsible reading fare. Books with 
“transition qualities” must: 1. be éasy 
to read, 2. reflect experience close to 
the reader, 3. lack gross distortion, 
4. have the “magic ingredient of punch,” 
5. be made readily available. Book 
displays, appealing jackets, and com- 
fortable chairs will work wonders, Mr. 
Burton feels. 


By special permission of NEA Services tne 


“Behold My Handiwork!”’ 


NCSS, NCTE Conventions 


Latest NCSS, NCTE program plans: 

NCSS: Will get under way Thurs- 
day, Nov. 24, in U.N. Main Delegate’s 
Lounge. U.N. guest speakers include 
Dag Hammarskjold on current U.N. de- 
velopments; Ralph Bunche on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; Under Sec 
Amed Bokhari on the U.N. and the 
East; Political Committee Chairman Sir 
Leslie Munro on political issues before 
the General Assembly 

Scholastic Magazines’ Editor-in-Chiet 
Kenneth M. Gould will take part in a 
panel discussion on the social studies 
and family living 

Headquarters for NCSS convention 
Statler, New Yorker hotels, 

NCTE: Will also open Nov. 24, head 
quartering at the hotels Commodore 
and Roosevelt. Thomas Pollock of New 
York Univ. will head a panel on “The 
English Teacher Builds Reading Hab 
its,” with author Marchette Chute, and 
Gilbert W. Chapman of the National 
Book Committee. Other panels will] fea- 
ture John |. De Boer (Univ. of II.) 
Ruth Strang (Columbia Univ.), Paul 
Witty (Northwestern Univ.), and 
W. S. Gray (Ciucago Univ.), discussing 
“Recent Research in the Language 
Arts.” U.S. Office of Education’s Arno 
Jewett will lead a panel on “Teaching 
English to Superior Youth.” 

Scholastic Teacher Editor William D. 
Boutwell will moderate a mass media 
panel including NBC’s Michael Horton, 
novelist Charles Jackson, Cecile Starr 
of the Saturday Review, and Marshall 
McLuhan (Univ. of Toronto). 


To Get, Keep Good Teachers 


How would you like a higher salary, 
smaller classes, more recognition in 
community, relief from clerical chores? 
These things may be yours sooner than 
you think. They are just a few of many 
recommendations coming out of states 
pre-White House conferences. 

One of six questions on White House 
agenda will be: “How can we get 
enough good teachers—and keep them?” 

Last month California recommended 
higher salaries, fringe benefits, duty 
free lunch periods, smaller 
clerical assistance, limitations on extra 


classes 


curricular activities, better ways of han 
dling discipline problems. 

Other state conferences are making 
similar recommendations, according to 
Better Schools. Massachusetts wants to 
raise beginning teachers’ salaries, launch 
a study to provide more income for men 
teachers with children. North Dakot« 
wants realistic salary schedules. Colo 
rado seeks premium pay for work done 
outside the classroom. New York calls 
for salaries which equal qualifications 
and asks that teachers be relieved ol 
work which can be done by 
teachers. Virginia is asking its General 
Assembly to provide more money for 
teachers’ salaries, while Oregon is re 
questing periodic salary reviews 
maternity Tennessee and Mon 
tana want salaries on a comparable basis 
with industry. 

When will all this come about? Its 
too early to tell, but this much is cer 
tain: the White House Conference pro 
gram is creating the most spectacular 
groundswell in the history of American 


non 


and 


leaves 


education 
Next week, a report on “What should 
our schools accomplish?” —Ed. 


At the Audio Fair... 


Last year's sound equipment isn't go 
ing to be obsolete for a long time, de- 
refinements and radically new 
devices exhibited at the New York 
Audio Fair, reports our audio-visual 
equipment editor, William J. Temple. 

There are new models of tape record- 
ers in almost every manufacturer's line 
More makers are building tape play- 
back-only units, and more companies 
are producing pre-recorded tapes. 
High-fidelity equipment is being im- 
ported from Japan, Canada, and Europe. 

Pickering is now selling a new pickup 

(Continued on page 3-T) 
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36 YEARS OF SVE EXPERIENCE 
is built into these great 


Dual-Purpose Projectors 


« Dehool Master 300 


Rugged, lightweight metal construction with 300-watt 
illumination for perfect picture projection. Blower-cool- 
ing system assures cool, quiet, safe operation. Versatile 
—switches from slides to filmstrips in seconds—without 
removing the slide changer. New rewind take-up* auto- 
matically returns filmstrip to its container—ready for next 
showing. Complete with semi-automatic slide changer 
and sturdy carrying case, $78.50 (Projector alone, $64.50). 





CALL Your auTHoRiZeO SVE aupio-visuAL DEALER 
FOR A SCHOOL MASTER DEMONSTRATION... 





Precision-built, teacher-approved projector features 500- 
watt lamp for sharper pictures even in semi-light class- 
rooms! Noiseless blower-cooling protects valuable film- 
strips and slides; from filmstrips to slides in seconds! 
Optional rewind take-up* eliminates unnecessary film 
handling. Complete with handy carrying case and 
smooth-functioning, semi-automatic slide changer, $99.50 
(Projector alone, $84.50). 


(*Rewind take-up for either model $5.95 additional) 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





| fot Vineet Eoin, by SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 62 
OUTSTANDING 56-PAGE GENTLEMEN: Please send your 1955-56 Educational Catalog. It is 


free of cost or obligation. 
CATALOG TODAY... 


( ) Include name of my authorized SVE Dealer. 





The big, new SVE Educational Catalog Name 
containing hundreds of illustrations Schoo! 
and valuable information on visual ma- 
terials, equipment and accessories is 
availabie to you upon request. 
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(Continued from page 1-T) 
cartridge with extended fre- 
quency response range, and one of the 
radically things, an electrostatic 
loudspeaker. A few manufacturers will 
supply pickups with stylus tip radius 
reduced 50 per cent for better tracing 
of high frequency wiggles in microgroove 
New pickup arms will soon 
move straight across records instead of 
in an are, and so eliminate distortion 


greatly 


new 


records. 


Schools or Refrigerators? 


Twenty-seven top researchers have 
tackled the job of forecasting American 
economy five years from now. They 
have come up with a new study of 
America’s Needs and Resources, pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The news is generally good—except, 
as usual, for education. The nation is 
giving its citizens the highest standard 
of living ever achieved by a great pop- 
ulation. And this standard will continue 
to rise. But, the report goes on, we are 
skimping on education now, and may 
be skimping in 1960 as well. In five 
years $15.3 billion will probably be 
spent on education, but we will need 
a conservative $21.9 billion 

Writes Adolf A. Berle, |r., Chairman 
of the Fund’s Board of Trustees in his 
foreword: “Men can decide, within lim- 
its, whether or not they prefer to sup 
port churches and schools handsomely 
ind skimp on movies and tobacco. Each 
ial makes these choices according 
to his picture of ‘the good life.’ ” 
Needs and 
see this week's issue of Sen 


and World Weck 


For more on America’s 
Resources 


ior Scholastic 


Needed: Science Teachers 


In the last five vears there has been a 
99 per cent drop in adequately pre 
pared science teachers, according to 
the AEC’s Willard F. Lihby 


picture changes soon 


Unless the 
tee! 
the nation may face a severe problem 
Killian, Jr., MIT's president 


s“uvs we need not only 


educators 


lames R 
more rank and 
leaders 
upon whom the technical health of a 
nation ultimately depends 

Soviet delegate V.S. Emelyano 
speaking at the 1955 New York Herald 
[Tribune Forum, announced that in Rus 
university 


file scientists, but theorists 


sian physics courses 
opening tor 


six to seven applicants 


there is only one about 


Classrooms on Wheels 


To display its spanking new class 
room equipment, education has taken 
to the road with two exhibits. 

First exhibit is Schoolroom Progress 
U.S.A., sponsored by Henry Ford Mu 
seum and Encyclopedia Americana In 


two railroad cars, exhibit features schools 
of yesterday and today. 

Also making the rounds is a trailet 
containing an “ideal” classroom devel- 
oped at New York University. It is 
sponsored by the NEA and NYU. 


Industry's Gift to Education 


If freedom of choice in the educa 
tional world is to be assured our chil 
dren’s children, industry must maintain 
its present $100 million a year contribu 
tion to education, says Frank W. 
Abrams, retired Chairman of the Board 
of Standard Oi] of New Jersey. 

In another speech, delivered 200 
miles away, MIT’s Dr. James R. Killian 
Jr. criticized the abuse of scholarship 
funds “for recruiting young men and 
women of talent without due regard to 
their needs for financial aid.” 


WALTER E. MYER: 1889-1955 


Walter E. Myer of Washington, D.C 
who tor 30 years published classroom 
student magazines, died Oct. 25th. He 
was 66 vears old 

Since 1925 Mr 
cial studies magazines for elementarn 
He began his 


mimeographing 


Myer published so 


and high school grades 
publishing career by 
his weekly news lectures delivered when 
he taught at Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege 

Expanded to a_ four-page paper 
Weekly News Review circulated in Kan 
sas high schools. Moving to Washing 
founded the Civic Education 
Service which also published American 
Observer, The Junior Review, The 
Young Citizen, and for teachers, The 
Civic Leader 

Mr. Myer was author and co-author 
of five books. Prior to entering the pub- 
lishing business, he taught at Aurora 
(il.) High School 


ton, he 


3-T 


Scholastic Magazines’ publisher, M 
R. Robinson, who has known Walter 
Myer for almost 30 years, said of him 
“His influence on the development of 
good character and citizenship of teen 
agers over the past quarter century 1s 
incalculable. I treasured his friendship 
and had the highest respect for his 
ability as educator-publisher.” 


How to Get Along 


Catholic high 


harmonious 


ways for 
maintain 
tions with public schools are proposed 
in the Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Some of these methods, suggested 
by Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., of 
San Antonio (Tex.) Central Catholic 
H.S., include 

Easy transfer of students; service on 
public school evaluating committees 
visiting public schools; inviting public 
school representatives to speak at as 
semblies and graduations; playing host 
for athletic and other events; maintain 
ing active membership in national, state 
and local educational groups; and being 
aware of public education problems 

The NCEA Bulletin, Realizing Ou 
Philosophy of Education, includes pro 
ceedings and addresses of the group's 
recent 52nd annual meeting in Atlantic 
City 


A dozen 


schools to rela 


Don’t Miss... . 


® Scholar David Riesman approaches 
the crisis of mass education from unex 
pected angles in “Thoughts on Teach 
ers and Schools” in The Anchor Revieu 
(Doubleday, 95¢). Riesman is a rarity 
among scholars; more teachers should 
know him. Also included in the anthol 
ogy: Arthur Koestler’s “The Anatomy of 
Snobbery”; T.R. Fyvel’s analysis of 
British culture; W.H. Auden’s 
essay on American poetry 


mass 


© Progressive education is often dis 
The late 
philosopher-teacher Irwin Edman in 
John (Bobbs-Merril, $3.50 
casts light on the important aspects of 


cussed but rarely understood 


Dewey 


Dewey's thinking 

@ Income  tax-rules—particularly as 
they apply to retired teachers—are dis 
cussed by Leroy U. Thibault in the 
32nd convention proceedings of the 
National Council on Retire 
ment (NEA) 

© Colliers (Sept. 30); Pay teachers 
on a merit basis, not by uniform salary 
schedules, writes Howard Whitman in 
an article entitled “A New Way to 
Pay Teachers.’ 

@ The Reporter (Oct. 12): The Fed 
eral aid question is inspected ty 
William Lee Miller in his article “Litik 
Red Schoolhouse in the Middle of the 
Road ta 


Teacher 





Bop Scotch, Mambo, and 


Renoir 


The fine arts films: they're excellent off-beat movies 


gvaranteed to give your students many new 


By VERA FALCONER 


Mee ssn for a sure remedy for a 
mid-term interest slump? You'll 
find one in the so-called “experimental 
films” which are fast gaining a th 
eputation in the world of film criti 
Many of these off-beat 


re non-realistic non-objective 


cism movies 

and 
your stu 
find 
them refreshing, stimulating, and real 
fun, What are films like? You 
can place them in four broad groups 

The abstract films 


either draw mags or 


non-traditional, vet ou and 


dents—no matter vhat age will 


these 
present moving 
cle signs photo 


graphs, with music but without narra 


tion. You might call them two dimen 
with 


Jim Davis films (from Film 


ional modern art motion and 
smund, The 
lmages! are Kor example nm 
the first 


“ne natural forms and colors produced 


typi al 


part of Analogies No, 1 you 


familiar objects in 
Inv the 


moving 


by reflections of 
moving water second part you 
see man-made patterns pro 
the stuclio 

In Light Reflections, and Reflections 
No, 2 


reflected from plastic 


duced in 
you see colored light patterns 
Refrac- 
but light refracted 
giving 
entirely different mood and feeling 


models 
tions also uses light 
is it passes through mobiles 
Another group of abstracts are made 


MeLaren (National Film 
of Canada), In brief, ex 


by Norman 
Board 
citing films the drawings are made di 
film 


the sound track is also drawn 


these 
rectly on the not photographed 
In many 
on the film instead of being recorded 
in Hopwity 


For example Pop shapes 
| | | 


do a dance to old calliope music. In 
Stars and Stripes the stars and stripes 
perform acrobatics to a Sousa morch 
Neighbors tells a simple story, without 


narration, about two friendly neigh 


bors who eventually come to blows 
over a Hower growing on their property 
line 

There ar others in the ab 
tract Mambo Bop 


Seotch (Kinesis) you watch vivid pat 


mans 
group it and 
terns interpret a mambo track and see 
the camera give bop movement to tex 
tiles and other patterns following the 
bop track, Proem (Film Images) shows 
clay Lewis Carroll 


(Brit 


forms following a 


chess theme. The Magic Canvas 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con 


yultant, is a contributing editor of 


Scholastic 


re i her 


a 


perspectives 


Ghost figures in The Magic Canvas interpret two aspects of man: one soaring 
and joyful, the other imprisoned. Film is in British Information Services series. 


ballet 


sourmng 


ish Information Services) is a 


ol two aspects ol Hrhat one 


and jovful, the other imprisoned and 
waiting 

The 
called 


too are 


ol filims cull bn 
they 
Jazz ol 


Lights is a camera exploration of Times 


second group 


impressionistic, Generally 
without narration 
Square at night. Corral is a lovely pho 
tographic story of activities in a cow 
boy's lite Notes on the 
Port of St. Francis take a new approach 


Sausalito and 
in showing localities, They express the 


feeling” of the place as well as its 


ob'ective appearance. In Carnival you 
ut hak icl m copie be auty ol atbh chteatine 
ment park 

The third group of these films is de 


cidedly off 


visual 


neither ab 
the 
thes tell " 


students can 


beat. They are 


content, nor are 
Usually 


“ hic h 


stract in 
impressionist 
story from your 
draw inspiration for their own original 
work on the related 
Kumak: The Sleepy 


lightful and authentic 


same of topics 
Hunter is a ce 
Eskimo lowe nal 


Neck 


legend with au 


presented with puppets. Loon’s 


lace tells an Indian 


thentic masks. Here you will find live 
Martin 
and Gaston, supposedly for children 


action and animation combined 
fantasy of two ship 
Hunter in the 
Arne 


humorous 
Forest, 
Sucksdort 


wrecked boys 


un excerpt from an 


film, shows beautifully, and 


vithout commentary 


simply 
a hunter moving 
forest. The 
Series, eight 
different. In 
and 


Scandinavian 
Poet 
entirely 
British 


poems 


through ol 


Painter and short 


films, are these 


modern artists composers 
Scotch 
Shakespeare's 


John 


interpret such as the 
ballad Pwa 
spring and Winter,” 
Gilpin 

[he fourth 


which show and interpret the work of 


Corbies,” 
Cowper s 
filins 


group includes 


painters, sculptors, and musicians. A 


few titles: Georges Braque, Namatijira 
the Painter, Korean Artist, Flemish 
Painting, Renoir, Grandma Moses; and 
music fiilms like Yoshi No Yama, a classi 
cal Japanese dance, Graduation Ball 
the delightful Lichine ballet; Tall Tales 
American folk ballads; Images from 
Debu,.y. 
How Call 


like thes 


in class? The third and fourth group 


vou use films 
lend themselves to factual themes and 
essavs based on supplementary reading 
The Painter and Poet Series particu 
both literatur 


students could 


larly, is exeellent for 


ind composition. Your 
compose parodies attempt to write m 
the style of the poet, or give their own 
interpretations of the poems 

An alert group well prepared befor 
the sereening can have a field day 


Continued on page 13-1 





What’s Happening 
In English? 


Latest word is that English Language 
Arts in the Secondary Schools, Volume 
Ill, in the Curriculum Series of the 
NCTE will not be ready for the NCTE 
convention this year. It is scheduled for 
publication in 1956, but the exact date 
is indefinite. 


English teachers are assaying their 
job more carefully and critically. In the 
booklet What Is the Job of an English 
Teacher? the lowa Assn. of Teachers of 
English tells what a good English 
teacher tries to do and what conditions 
we necessary for good work. Among 
recommendations 1. Give English 
teachers time and space to confer with 
students during the school day. 2 
Neither students nor teachers should 
be so active in extra-curricular work 
that they cannot give their best effort 
and time to their regular studies. 3. Stu- 
dents must have much supervised prac 
tice in writing. 4. No English class 
should exceed 25 students 


“English teachers in the secondary 
schools have a special responsibility,” 
said poet Archibald MacLeish at the 
University of Wisconsin’s conference 
m English Teaching. “It is at the sec- 
ondary school age that reading habits 
are established The most impor 
tant single factor bearing on the teach 
ing of English literature at Harvard is 
the kind of education in English litera 
ture young people get in the high 
chools, particularly the teaching of 
poetry,” he said 


How to keep pamphlets, booklets 
pictures, and articles on vocations so 
they will be readily available to high 
school students is explained in a book 
let published by Whittier (Calif.) High 
School. In the library is a special voca 
tional file in which each occupation is 
represented. An eight-page booklet ex- 
plaining the file and its use is available 
from the Whittier Union High School 
District, Whittier, Calif. Send a self- 
iddressed long envelope ( Be postage ) 
vith your request for a copy 


In six months, English teachers raised 
more than $3,000 for construction of 
the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre which opened at Stratford, 
Conn., last July. Teachers who would 
like to become community representa- 
tives of the memorial theatre should 
write to me, in care of Scholastic Mag- 
azines Harpy R. Fincn 
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The NEW VICTOR 
16mm Sound Projector 


has these 


FEATURES 


for 


TEACHERS 


EASY ACTION for your 
BUSY SCHEDULE 


Just 3 quick to thread ‘ 
Sin, ond tae letor's ready CAN'T 


to roll. Operates simply 

with one fingertip control DAMAGE 

panel, softly illuminated. FILMS 
Victor, with its Safety Film 
Trips, detects previously 
damaged film stops 


projector instantly so 


there's no further damage 


The new Victor 16mm Sound Projector is 
your right-hand partner, helping you give SHARP PICTURES . 
better instruction to the class, You'll like 
Victor's outstanding sound and picture clarity eee CLEAR SOUND 
that make it so much easier for youngsters 


to understand and remember film lessons 30% more light on the 
And, you'll appreciate Victor's Lubrimatic screen gives clear-cut pic- 


Oil System for controlled automatic lubrica 


tion that insures trouble-free performance, ture contrasts — sound dis- 
showing after showing the way Safety tortion is almost eliminated 


Film Trips also prevent film damage. . . “ 

the Air Conditioned Lamp House . . . Sap- se you get true, life-like 
phire-tipped Pawls . . Hi-Lite Optical sound. 

System .. . and many other features, all 

teacher-engineered 
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FILM STRIP 


CABINET 


Six drawer all steel cabinet 
Holds over 336 of the 1'2" cans 
Individuel compartments 
Individually indexed 


Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 


Olive gray enamel, baked on 
Write for Free Catalog 
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“How | Teach...” 


Fo" some used a 
teaching my high 
school social studies classes which has 
spurred students into action during the 


15 years I have 


approach in 


very first week 

Students are seated by grades so 
that the best ones are deliberately in- 
termingled with average and weaker 
ones. The theory is that slower ones 
will always be aware of student par 
ticipation around then and that they 
will be stimulated to take part in dis 
cussions and other activities. It works 

My motivation for introducing stu 
dents to the new subject is to use an 
approach which will arouse their in 
terest and curiosity. For example, this 
past term I used an improvisation tech 
nique. In an American history class | 


iealled up a group of students and told 


that they were to that 
they were captured American soldiers 
in a Red Chinese POW camp. They 
were going to be brain-washed. 

I acted a scene where I harangued 
the American life and chal- 
lenged them to defend their country. 
After two minutes, | turned to the rest 
of the students and asked them to ce 
fend the American way of life 
their beliefs. As student after student 
rose to its defense, they revealed to 
themselves a strong spirit—but a weak 
ness in delivering facts and supporting 
arguments, My summary question 
“Why is a study of American history 
important?” had an obvious answer 
The term's work was motivated 


ussume 


way of 


Another approach I find effective in 
motivating the course is to assign three 
problem topics to different groups, giv 
ing them about five minutes for pre 
paration. As the groups, each in turn 
try to develop their topic, they reveal 
their 
and so provide self-motivation for « 


own strengths and weaknesses 
study of the new course. 

The first week's planning and o1 
ganization is rounded out by a session 
of student-teacher planning on library 
and book reports, panel discussions, 
skit writing and organizing for a cur- 
rent affairs day each week. Reports, 
panel topics, and so on, are planned 
with open texts so that students can 
sec the need for the enriched lessons 
and materials as well as determine the 
approximate time of the term when 
their assignment will fall due. [ also 
delegate rotating committees to pre 
pare weekly lists of radio and TV pro 
grams related to the term’s work 

This is a busy first week for both 
the teacher and students but it is ef 
fective in catching their interest and 
putting a challenge in their path. When 
the first week students know 
that they are part 
that they will get out of it what they 


is over, 
of the course and 


put into it 


The above is an excerpt from the 
“How | Teach During the First Week 
of School” manuscript submitted by 
David J. Lane, Prospect Heights H. § 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SIX SOUNDS FILM STRIPS 
Sweden, Part One 
Sweden, Part Two 
Denmark, Part One 
Denmark, Part Two 
Finland, Pert One 
Finland, Part Two 
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f am interested in knowing more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films 
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Music From the South (Folkways) 
is the title of an amazing ten-record 


/ ‘ 
album which explores Afro-American 


music from about 1860 to 1900. 
Frederic Ramsey, ]r., with a grant 
from the Guggenheim Foundation, took 
his tape through Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, and inter- 


recorder 


| viewed and recorded scores of people 


between 60 and 95 years old. The re- 
sult is an authentic audible sampling 
of pre-jazz played by country 
bands (Vol. 1), and an audible auto- 
biography of Horace Sprott, an old Ne- 
gro who isn't quite sure of his age 
(Vols, 2, 3, 4). 

Social studies and English teachers 
alike should find near limitless uses for 
Music From the South. Mr. Sprott’s 


brass 


plantation and religious songs, many 
4 which for the 


time, are sung with deep emotion, and 


are recorded first 
poignantly bring to life one brief era 
in our American history. 

Two other Folkways records recent 
ly released: Texas Folk Songs, sung by 
Hermes Nye and guitar-13 songs 
which include “The Devil Made Tex- 
as,” and “Diamond Joe”; Italian Folk 
Songs and Dances—12 spirited selec- 
tions of street and carnival songs, some 
of which were probably enjoyed by 
Charles of Anjou in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

Enrichment 
more 10-inch discs based on Landmark 
books. One features The Louisiana 
Purchase and The Pirate Lafitte; the 
other, Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone 
and George Washington Carver. Eng 
lish teachers might well use these rec- 
ords as an incentive for reading. For 
more information on this series write 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Records released two 


R.G 








Teaching Guide 
for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


How to Use This Issue 


This issue contains an eight-page 
special section highlighting the find- 
ings in the most comprehensive study 
ever undertaken of the present status 
and future prospects of American busi 
ness enterprise. Material for this sec 
tion has been drawn from the Twen- 


tieth Century Fund's major study, 
America’s Needs and Resources: A 
New Survey. Teachers of American 


History, Economics, and Problems of 
American Democracy will want to 
inake maximum use of the text and 
charts we have assembled to help in 
erpret our expanding economy. 

Also in this issue is our Mid-Term 
Review Test, a two-page objective test, 
based on materials contained in the 
September 15 through November 3 
issues of Senior Scholastic. The whole 
test can be administered in one 40 
minute period. You may, if you think 
it more desirable, assign the 
homework or make it 
test in class. 


test for 


an open book 


America’s Needs and 
Resources (pp. 15-22) 


American History, Economics, Problems 
of American Democracy 


Contents of This Eight-Page Unit 


“Life in the 1960's” (p. 15). Draw 
ings with captions suggesting such 
aspects of American life in the 1960's 
as the increase of automatic electronic 
controls, greater control of viruses, new 
sources of energy, etc. 

“How We Got Where We Are and 
Where We Are Going” (p. 16). An ana 
lytical page on the American economy 
with a historical look back to 1850, 
und forward projection of trends to 
1960. Includes explanations of such 
terms as gross national product, capital 
goods, productivity, etc 

“The American People” (p. 17). Con- 
‘iders both long-term and present 
trends in our population growth and 
the shift of population westward. 

“What the American People Buy” 
(pp. 18, 19, 20). Three related pages 
on consumer expenditures in such ma 
jor categories as food, clothing, hous 
ing, health, education, and transpor 
tation. 

“Our Natural Resources” (p. 21). A 
survey of our natural resources—min 
eral, sea, and forest; agricultural ca 
pacity; industrial and commercial ca 
pacity; and the labor force. 
“Productivity—Key to Welfare” (p. 





22). A look at the great technological 
changes of the past fifty years and 
their effect on our economy and ou 
society. A forward look at automation 
and America’s capacity to produce. 


Procedures 

Give the class about five minutes to 
skim the eight-page unit. Assign the 
first page for study in class. Allow time 
for discussion. Assign the second page 
for reading in class. Allow time for dis 
cussion, Assign pages which cannot be 
studied in class for home study. Dis 
cussion questions, right, may be as 
signed for written homework. 

Alternative procedure: Assign a page 


or two to committees. Chairmen of 


; these two annual social events. 

, 

; Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 

; ENGLISH COUNCIL 

J 


Grand Ballroom 

Hotel Roosevelt 

New York City 
November 24 (Thursday) 

5:00-7:00 P.M. 


November 21.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 





FOPPPOROOPL OL POLE LOLOOLLEPOLOLOLOOLRODEROEBELOLEBELEDELEPELELEBEEOEOEPOLOEOLOD 


STOP PDL IPLILILIIIIOI III ODL C LODO IDOL IDOL L DL OL ODOODLODOLOLE EDA LADLOLOL OED Oa GY. 


) An Invitation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 24-26, 1955 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible 


sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you ‘ 
R.S.V.P. 


before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36 N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


| National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[ National Council of Teachers of English convention 
Name a 
School ieee 
Home Address - 
; City Zone State 
1 use: [) Senior Scholastic World Week Junior Scholastic 
[) Practical English Literary Cavalcade | NewsTime 
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committees can be a panel of “experts” 
to be questioned later, 

Let's be sure to include the charts 
in our discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

Page 15. Which of the forecasts ol 
life in the 1960's holds the greatest in 
terest for you? Why? 

What evidence have we at this time 
that the forecasts for the 1960's are 
reasonable? 

Page 16, What assumptions do econ 
omists make in forecasting trends for 
the next ten years? 

It has been said that we are riding 
the crest of a boom since 1940, What 
does this mean? 


Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


Georgian Room 

Hotel Statler 

New York City 
November 25 (Friday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. ; 


Adinis- 


[ Teen Age Book Club 
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Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
November 17, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: Viet Nam 
An analysis of the factors that have led 
to the unseating of Bao Dai and a sus 
vey of the problems the little country 
laces in the future. 

National Affairs Article: The White 
Education—The 
this his 


ilouse Conference on 
problems to be discussed at 
toric meeting and possible solutions 
Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Federal Government Finance Flood 
Insurance? A pro and con discussion 





—_— 7 ~ _ 

The depression which was expected 
by many at the end of World War II 
How do 


lor this change in the economic pattern 


did not come you account 
which followed most wars in the past? 

What 
tell you 
produce goods and services? 


Page 17. Stucly the 
lution growth 


does the broken lin graph 


about America’s capacity to 
chart on popu 
What does each syuibol 
stand for? What will our estimated pop 
ulation be in 1960? What has beeu hap 
pening to our population since 1550? 

Study the age group chart. Which 
of the age groups are expected (o in 
crease in the decade 1950-1960? What 
probiems will this pose for the Ameri 
can people? 

How does a study of the diagrams on 
page 17 show that our population has 
been changing from rural to urban? 

Name the states which showed the 
greatest population increase percent 
uge-wise in the period 1940-1950. 

Pages 18-20, If you were in the ad 
vertising arguments 
might you use to persuade food mer 
chants to spend more on advertising? 
lo what extent can education affect the 
food buying habits of the American 
people? Discuss the factors which en 
ler into how well a family can eat. 

There is general agreement that we 
lave a high clothing standard. What 
does this mean? Study the fiber chart 
on page 18. What changes are taking 
place in our clothes buying? 

The job of a housewile is wot easy 
today; but it is easier than it was when 
your grandmother was a girl. Do you 
agree? Explain 

The word spectacular is 
describe transportation changes of the 
future, It might well be used to de- 
scribe changes of the past fifty years. 
Support that statement. 

Let's imagine that your family in 
come is $5,000 a year and that you are 
the head of a family of four. How 
much should you set aside for medical 
expenses? Recreation? Church contri- 
butions? Why is it difficult to make 
exact calenlations for such expenses? 


business, what 


used to 


How is our population growth af- 
fecting education in the United States? 

Page 21. The topic of conservation 
is included in the course of study of- 
fered in almost all high schools. Why? 

Although our farin population is de 
creasing, our farm production is in- 
creasing. Account for this condition. 

What is meant by America’s indus 
trial capacity to produce? Describe the 
factors which explain the great growth 
in our capacity to produce 

Page 22. Why is technology regarded 
as our greatest resourcer 

Automatic machinery promises to 
play an increasingly large part in our 
lives, Explain 

How can productivity best be meas 


France (p. 9) 
World History 

4 lucid explanation of the ins and 
outs of French polities with particular 
reference to the problems besetting 
the Edgar Faure North 
Africa, Vrance’s behavior in the U, N 


and the reaction to the Saar setback 


cabinet in 


Things to Do 


Attempt 
American high 
a French high school 
United States. After an exchange of 
pleasantries the French student asks 
the American for a simple explanation 
of the Federal system of government 
After listening to this explanation, the 
French student differ 
ences between the French and United 
States political systems 

The class can then ask questions of 
the two students and attempt to im 
prove understanding of the systems. 


a socio-drama Lt which an 


school student meets 


visitor to the 


indicates the 





Answers to Mid-term Review 
(see pages 23-24) 

1. Map: 1-Moroceo; 2-British lifeline (or 
equivalent answer); 3-Greece; 4-Cyprus 
5-Suez Canal; 6-Israel; 7-Turkey; 8-USSK 
9-oil (or equivalent answer); 10-Pakistan 

Il. Trouble Spots: a4; b-3; cl; del 
w-2; §-3; g-3; h-2; i-4; j-2 

Il. Home 1-Denves 
Byrd; 3-U. S. Supreme Court 
5-farmers 

IV. Chart: 1-T; 2-¥; 3-NS; 4-F; 5-1 

V. People in News: a-9; b-10; c-12; d 
Th: eT; £-6: a3: hel: i-5; j-4 

VI. Words: a-4; h-1; c-3; d-2; e-4; f-1 
g-4; h-2; 1-3; j-1 


2-Richard 
t-subsicly 


Sccm 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Hebert M. Corning, 





, &. Pevl, Minn 





Teleguide 


THE DEVIL’S 
DISCIPLE 


Dennis King as 
Gen. Burgoyne 


Viewers will find The Devil's Disciple 
(NBC-TV, Sunday, Nov. 20) lively for 
a 58-year-old melodrama. Shaw’s study 
of the conflict between couvention and 
non-conformity is still the stuff of 
which life 


If teen-agers are confused by seeing 


1S made 


two heroes in the same play, you can 
that Anthony 
heroic qualities than the pica 
Dick although Dick 
is the more appealing character. The 
representing a genre 


point out Anderson has 
more 
resque Dudgeon 
others are types 
The analysis of types opposed to 
characters provides a good angle 
from which to approach the meaning 
of the play. Are there people in real 
life who are nothing more than types? 


What qualities do your students, for 


real 


example, expect to find in a secretary 
a detective, a college professor? On 
what do they base their recognition of 
stereotypes? Is it fair to judge an indi- 
vidual on the basis of a “tag” associated 
with a group? 

STUDY QUESTIONS; Act L. For 
whom does Mrs. Dudgeon have pity’ 
What are “righteous” people? The motit 
on selling one’s soul to the devil is a 
frequene ove in literature. Find exam 
How of Dick's character 
do you know before he appears? Is 
this foreshadowing technique effective? 
Widely used? Mr. Anderson says: “The 
worst sin towards our fellow creatures 
is not to hate them but to be indiffer 
ent to them: 
humanity.” Discuss. 

Act Il. How does Judith’s reason 
contlict with emotion when Mr. Ander- 
son returns? What Dick's motive 
in letting the soldiers arrest him as 
Anderson? How heroic was this act? 
How does Shaw keep grim reality pres 
ent during the light banter of the trial? 

Act ILI. Does Shaw try to build sus- 
pense for the final outcome? Who be 
Richard's 
life? Is the conclusion plausible? Does 
Shaw satirize melodrama? How? 

This teleguide is based on an analy- 
sis of the play by Henry B. Maloney, 
Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich 


ples, much 


that’s the essence of in 


was 


comes converted to way of 
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Under Secretary of the Army takes a turn at Navy K.P. 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“My Army job training 
WAS MADE 
TO ORDER!” 


PYT. JAMES D. STEWART 
Page, Nebraska 
Graduate, “— acto sched 


OR poser Ee = 


peat A 


“Yours can be too- 
if you choose it before enlistment!” 





“That's right—TI picked just the training I wanted—an auto- 
motive ordnance course—and all before I enlisted in the Army. 
Some buddies told me about this chance to advance my educa- 
tion by reserving the technical schooling I wanted. But until 
! saw my recruiter I never knew so many different subjects 
were taught—practiaglly everything. I found just the right 


” apie: 


* OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE 


You'll find the right career training for you, too, at one 
of the fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 
courses to choose from— aviation, photography, medi- 
cine, finance, communications—almost anything you 
want, And the course you pick is the course you get/ 
You receive a written guarantee that a place in class 
is reserved for you—all before enlistment! It's the right 
way to enter the Army because it's your way! 


course for me—so can you! And it’s really excellent training. 
The Army taught me more inemy ten-week course than I'd 
learn in a year at a commercial school. Now, I'm working 
right in my field—piling up valuable experience. This technical 
training program is sure a good idea for high school graduates. 
I think you ought to look into it!” 


1: OE 


* ‘ee YOUR TRAINING NOW 


If you're a senior, you can take advantage of this great 
career training opportunity right now/ Just see your 
Army recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 
—at no obligation! That course will be waiting for you 
upon graduation, Step straight from high school into 
the training that will make you a skilled specialist in 
your field—ready for a high paying job! Get all the 
details. See your Army recruiter today! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 
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don’t write: 
Oyo 


when you mean: 


Cord is a measure of wood, while chord is a combination of 
musical not®s. These two words sound alike but differ in meaning. 


Two words that sound different but mean the same are “PLANTERS” 
and “flavor.” To prove the point, get a 5¢ bag of delicious 
salted PLANTERS PEANUTS, a delicious PLANTERS Jumbo Block 
Peanut Bar, or a jar of delicious PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 


PLANTERS 1 alonye the word 
peanate 


. F 
Don 
Ae TNG 


° O. 
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NOW! Top-Notch Pocket-Size Books 
Specially Priced for 
Holiday Reading! 


Look at this terrific list of books for every taste and interest, 
bargain priced at 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each! 


Here's good news for Christmas shoppers, tool No more 
need to puzzle over presents for parents, brothers, sisters, 
friends, and relatives, Make out your Christmas list now 
and see how many names you can check off by selecting 
books from the pleasure-loaded titles listed below. Choose 
the books you want, and get your classmates to do the same 


TOPS FOR TEEN-AGERS 
LOTS OF LAUGHS 


1. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Alien 
Hilarious whirlwind of school funt 
2. DENNIS THE f, Ketcham 


* Ristous collection of pigskin humor! 
ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


4. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
ter and fireworks in hospital life. 
y HORSE HILL, Davis 


- - 
of porty- -giving. 
, Cavannea 
Cape Coed, swimming—end @ first romance! 


USEFUL AND UNIQUE 


. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 22¢ 
Valuable tips on doting, manners, 
30 DAYS 10 MORE POWERPUL VOCAB. 225 
Guide te bad on gy ay 
‘ “ be vty | ‘ond i. 
veprint to he 
MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, Lauber 316 


' May ou Ye ovr Mendel 69 amas): ngs - 

le ’ 
Practical _ my Ay ever pomp situation. 

_ SPANISH DICTIONARY PT) 
30 000 ish words, phrases and idioms 

* Cle : ee - “Hf for school 

ear. oe — ‘ov or oC vec 

_ LAROUSSE'S FRENCH DICTIONARY 46 

More than 25,000 words, over 500 pages. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 
16. MOUNTAIN PONY & THE PINTO COLT 22¢ 


fast-moving tale of rustling in Rockies 
0. ee oF THe 226 


= tr adventy tories. 
16. een ab, Se Micleeerd an, 
From playtul pup to magnificent ch ion! 


P 





CHIUAS, THRILLS & HAPPY ENDINGS 
19, SKYCRUISER, 229 


ri Baar ENT at high speed 22s 


1. nt RTL MYAFERY, Qo jin, Queen, 3 i, 2 


“Net specifically recommended for Catholic schools. 


22. } > need SEA, Robb White a\¢ 
sunken treasure ship. 
OF GLASTON 3i¢ 
Arthur's mysterious secret? 


ta % trail. 
Scheefe: 


. Sabatini 
Turbulent story of French Revolution. 
27. HIT PARADE sHort 22 
Twelve sparkling stories—the kind you like! 


SPACE-SHIPS & SATELLITES 


26. SPACE TUG, Murray Leinster 

a +. ree in Semen we -- li 

Weird a baw = yo: e face of the earth! 
30. DESTINATION: UNIVERSE, Van V 

10 rocket-paced stories by top $-F ow 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORTS 
31. MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES 
Bill Stern reels off 150 of his favorites 
32. PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich 
Quick pagers ond fast bosketball! 
33, BATTER UP, Jackson Scholz 
Marty learns batting skill isn’t enough 


MOVIE & TV HEADLINERS 
34, THE LIFE OF DAVY CROCKETT 
Humorous, hard-hitting autobiography 
35. HIROSHIMA, John Hersey 
Survivors’ story of worst man-made disaster 


FOR MOTHER, DAD, OLDER 
BROTHER OR OLDER SISTER 


6. ure aspene me SAVAGES, Jackson 
wa ee ot of madcap exploits! 
27. this ws mY stony, & neg «oll 
ively, t u ous ¥ 
98. taal bon The money 
vl, well-written murder mystery. 
ime BURL IVES SONG BOOK 


with words and music. 
with 


This offer expires February 29, 1956 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


so as to make up the 20-book mininum order requirement. 
Important! Christmas is only a few weeks away, and filling 
orders and shipping books take time during this busy sea- 
son—so be sure to order early! (See “How to Order.”) To 
insure delivery in time for Christmas, orders should be sent 
no later than November 21—earlier if possible, 


46. THE SILENT WORLD, Cousteau 
Fascinating story of undersea discoveries. 
RAFT, ym Trumbull 


47, THE 
and endurance. 


True 
48, MAN-ERTERS OF 


49. ROAD, 
Photos and stories of world’ s fabvious cars. 
50. “BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI, Michener 


Hard-hitt novel of carrier 2. worfare. 
51. POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN NASH 


Rib-tickling treasury of wee verse. 
52. COOK ror TWO, 


Pocket- ood quide to. lichen cleverness. 
. HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Hart 


Priceless catalog of valuable beauty tips. 
54. THE OFFICE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Indispensable 500-page reference book. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Encircle the number for each book you 
want on the coupon below, Numbers in 
black represent 22¢ books; numbers in red 
represent 31¢ books; numbers in red with 
an asterisk (*) represent 44¢ books. Clip 
the coupon and hand it to your teacher. 


TO MY TEACHER: 


Vd like to order the books circled below 
at the special discount rate for quantity 
orders. If enough members of the class 
are interested so that a minimum order 
of 20 books can be made up, I’¢ appreciate 
it if you'd order the books for us, using 
the order form inserted in this week's 
Teacher Edition. Thank you. 


«Suis o.5@ 
9 10 13 14 
7 21 
oo 2% 29 
33 7 
4a 45 








... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Jobs in Atomic Energy 
Dear Editor: 

In the October 20th issue of Senior 
Scholastic, in the interview, “The Ad- 
miral and the Atom,” by Jean F. Mer- 
rill, I read about the excellent jobs 
which G. E. is offering. 

I would like to know more about 
these jobs and was wondering if you 
could refer me to someone or someplace 
where I could acquire furthe? infor- 
mation on this subject? 

I would appreciate it very much be 
cause I am trying to plan for a career 
and my interests tend to fall in the 
direction of the jobs which G. E. pro- 
vides for college graduates.” 

David Robinson 
Haddonfield, N. J 


Any more inquiries? Send them in. 
We'll see that they are forwarded to 
the proper authorities.—Editors) 


On Driver Education 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing with reference to the 
Forum Topic of the Week on curfews 
and teen-age drivers. I think the pro side 
makes us teen-agers look like beasts 
playing with a toy. I am not only refer 
ring to your article but others. 

I believe that there is too much pres- 
sure on today’s teen-ager and when he 
hops into his car he cuts loose trying 
to rebel against the pressure. The more 
pressure put on the teen-ager, the more 
trouble he will get into. 

As for driver education, hogwasl) 
Who is qualified to be a teacher? All 
those I have seen ought to let the 
teen-ager teach them the fine art of 
driving. The teen-ager is a better man 
behind the wheel. 

Did the teen-ager devise the car to 
go at high speeds? I believe the older 
gentry is more or less tempting the 
teen-ager with the car. 

William Nash 
Waldoboro, Maine 

(William has a right to his opinion. 

But students who have taken driver 


education courses might like to answer 
him. Any replies?-—Editors) 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE? 


The jury had filed out to the jury 
room to discuss the eviderfce and 
reach a verdict. By law, its delib- 
erations were supposed to be se- 
cret. But hidden in the room was 
recording equipment that took 
down every word spoken. Object 
-to try to learn whether our jury 
system could be improved. How- 
ever, is this—or any other object- 
a good reason for violating a Con- 
stitutional right? For arguments 
pro and con see Forum Topic of 
the Week—p. 7 


Buffaio Evening News 


Want a picture of American 
life in the 1960's? Want to 
know how we got where we 
are and where we are going? 
For a graphic view of tomor- 
row, see “America’s Needs and 
Resources”~p. 15 


Want to be a field geologist? It 
isn't a soft snap. In the hunt for 
coal, oil, gas, or minerals it means 
sloshing up to your waist in steam- 
ing tropical jungles, or perhaps 
sliding down mountainsides thous- 
ands of miles from homie. It's a 
man’s job, but Dr. Doris Zeller 
proves a woman can do it as well. 
Meet her in Intérview of the Week 
—p. 6 


The Faure government in 
France is walking a tightrope, 
balanced dangerously with 
troubles in Europe on one 
hand and unrest in North Af- 
rica on the others What are 
the problems it faces? What 
solutions are possible? See 
“France Walks a Tightrope,” 
—p. 9 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Girl Geologist - 


Meet Dr. Doris Zeller, one of the few 


women geologists in active field work 


T isn't every girl who can even pronounce such phrases 

as “enothyroid zonation,” “genus Granuliferella,” “the 
dinbunophyllum zone,” and “edge of the geosynclinal 
basin” — much less know what they mean. 

A girl who can both pronounce such words and under- 
stand their meaning, and at the same time be an attractive 
wife while holding down a full-time job in a predominantly 
all-male field,.is well worth an interview. This we found 
when we talked to blonde, blue-eyed Doris Zeller just after 
she had delivereda learned paper with the jaw-breaking 
title “Enothyroid Zonation in the Mississippian of the 
Rocky Mountains,” to a convention of geologists, 

Dr, Zeller, who was graduated from the University of 
Illinois with a. major in English in 1946 and earned her 
doctor's degree at the University of Wisconsin in 1954, is 
one of the very few women geologists in the country en- 
gaged in active field work. She is employed as a consultant 
by a major oil company, and her work—exploring for pos- 
sible oil deposits—takes her all over the world. 

“The door is not closed to girls who want to work in 
geology,” says this 3l-year-old Dixon, Illinois, girl. “But 
she has to be good to make the grade.” 

Geologists are in great demand in many fields, particu- 
larly petroleum and mining, and Dr. Zeller thinks that more 
and more girls will enter the profession: 


Rugged Work but Lots of Fun 


What exactly does a geologist do? Well, Dr. Zeller sums 
it up this way: 

“A geologist helps find the coal, oil, and gas that furnish 
heat and power and the basic materials for manufacturing 
many products, A geologist helps locate minerals, deals 
with the sources of water for cities, for hydroelectric plants, 
and for irrigation projects.” 

“If you want to become a field geologist, don’t expect 
life to be a soft snap,” says Dr. Zeller. 

“Do you think,” she says, “you can take sloshing up to 
your waist in steaming tropical swamps, or sliding on the 
seat of your pants down mountainsides thousands of miles 
from home? Could you crawl out of a sleeping bag with a 
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Friendship consists in whet one gives and 
remembering what one receives.—Alexandre Dumas 


pleasant expression on your face when the thermometer is 
20 below zero, or out of a pup tent in the desert, where 
the sand rasps your skin like a file and the temperature is 
150 in the sun, without a speck of shade?” 

That's the kind of dealyyou have to be prepared for if 
you want to be a field geologist. 

“Now about pay,” explains Dr. Zeller. “To start~after six 
to eight years’ training—you can probably expect from be- 
tween $300 to $600 a month, depending on the company 
you're working for. A girl, after a couple of years in the 
field, can be earning between $6,000 and $8,000 a year. 
All her traveling expenses—and she can count on plenty of 
traveling—will be paid for by her employer. 

“To my way of thinking, that’s a lot better than being a 
secretary in an office. It's rugged work, but it’s lot of fun, 


” 
too. 


Steppingstone to Bigger and Better Jobs 

On an average day in the field, such as on a recent ex- 
pedition she completed to North Africa, Dr. Zeller will be 
up and out of her sleeping bag long before the sun has 
lifted itself. above the horizon. If the survey is far from a 
town or city she sleeps in the open, and cooks, her meals 
over a portable stove or camp-fire. During the day, carrying 
such equipment as her collecting bags, camera, geology 
hammer, canteen and food — it all weighs more than 20 
pounds—she'll tramp some 10 to 15 miles before returning 
to camp. By that time her load has increased to more than 
50 pounds, thanks to the day’s rock samples she has col- 
lected. 

“There's one thing about this job,” laughs this 120-pound 
lass. “I never have a weight problem. I eat like a horse and 
never gain an ounce.” 

Having colleeted her samples, Dr. Zeller ships them back 
to her laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin. When she returns 
home she cuts the samples into small pieces with a diamond 
saw, then analyzes them to report on whether or not she 
thinks oi] is present in the vicinity. 

Dr. Doris Zeller thinks that geology can be a lively step- 
pingstone to bigger and better jobs, particularly in the oil 
world. She likes to point out that Eugene Holman, chairman 
of the board of directors and chief executive officer of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), the world’s larges 
oil company, got his start in the petroleum business as 
geologist. —James WINCHESTE! 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Eavesdropping 


on Juries 


A pro and con discussion: Should tapping 
of jury rooms be permitted or prohibited? 


in the jury room. A recording machine was hidden in 


the judge’s chambers nearby. 


What did the professors hope to learn from the re- 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


This summer, at a conference of lawyers and judges 
in Colorado, a tape recording was played. It caused a 
sensation that .is still making headlines. 

The tape recording was of several supposedly-secret 
jury sessions in a Federal court in Wichita, Kansas. The 
conversations of the jurors—without their knowledge or 
consent—had been recorded by outsiders. 

How had the recordings come to be made? They 
were part of a study of the U. S. jury system undertaken 
by a group of professors from the University of Chicago. 
The study had received financial aid (amounting to 
$400,000) from the Ford Foundation. 

The professors had the permission of Judge Delmas 
C. Hill, in whose court the cases were tried, and of the 
lawyers on both sides of each of six cases. 

Microphones were hidden behind the heating system 


cordings? They say they wanted proof of how juries 
really deliberate cases. And they thought their findings 
would impress their lawyer colleagues at this summer's 
Colorado conference. Instead, everything backfired. 

When word of the recordings got back to Washington, 
Attorney-General Herbert Brownell, Jr., was indignant. 
He called the study an “intrusion upon the privacy” of 
juries. He said he would ask the next session of Con- 
gress to pass laws “to prevent such intrusion . . . by any 
persons ... and by any means...” 

Senator James O. Eastland (Dem., Miss.), chairman 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee, summoned the 
professors to a hearing which challenged their right to 
listen in on juries. After the hearing, Senator Eastland 
said he would introduce a bill to prohibit any future 
eavesdropping on any jury. 

Should such legislation be enacted? Or should jury 
tapping be permitted? Here are arguments on both sides 
of the question. 


PERMIT! 


1. Our jury system needs careful in- 
vestigation and everhauling. 


The jury system is essential to justice 
in a democracy. But it must be a jury 
system that works fairly and honestly. 

In recent years, there has been in- 
creasing criticism of the way juries 
reach their decisions. 

One of America’s most distinguished 
lawyers, Francis Wellman, explains it 
this way in his book Gentlemen of the 
Jury: Mr. Wellman tells how he once 
_ og clerk's office, located just 
a jury room, in a particular 
courthouse. “Because of the peculiar 
construction of the large courthouse 
windows,” writes Mr. Wellman, “it was 
possible to hear the jury's deliberations 
in the room above. 


“I could plainly hear the foreman of 
the jury start the discussion by saying, 
‘Now, tlemen, before we consider 
the ence, there are some important 
questions of law for us to decide.’ 

“Thereupon, a loud voice called out, 


‘from the far corner of the jury room, 


‘Oh, the blazes with the law. How 
much shall we give the girl?’ 


system. One seldom 
to do with the courts who has not 


decide the amount of a financial settle- 
ment. Stil] others have been oriticized 





for being swayed by popular senti 
ment when trying emotional issues. 

We need to find out if such charges 
are true. We need to know whether 
juries are influenced by reasoned judg. 
ment and solid evidence, or whether 
they are swayed by clever lawyers. 

Only with such knowledge can we 
keep our jury system an ally of justice 
instead of an enemy. And only by 
listening in to actual jury deliberations 
can we get such knowledge. 


2. Properly supervised “jury tapping’ 
does net violate anyone's rights. 

The U. S. Department of Justice it 
self has, on numerous occasions, asked 
that evidence secured by wiretapping 
be admitted in the trial of cases. Yet 
in such cases, the wiretapping was 
done without anyone's permission. It 
was done to “trap” unsuspecting per- 





sons against their own best interests, 

This is not the case with recording 
jury sessions, First of all, juries are 
“tapped” for purposes of education— 
not prosecution. Second, the “tapping” 
is done with the prior knowledge and 
consent of both parties to the case, as 
well as the judge. 

Now, in the light of this, isn’t the 
Attorney-General’s attack on “jury tap- 
ping’—when compared with his own 
department's support of one-sided wire- 
tapping—somewhat illogical? 

Exactly whose rights are being vio- 
lated? What Constitutional provision 
is being abused by jury tapping? 

“Nowhere in the Constitution,” 
writes New York Times columnist 
Arthur Krock, “is it set down in so 
many words that the privacy of the 
jury room is an inviolable part of the 
Anglo-American system of justice.” 

Moreover, the Wichita jury tappers 
report that they took the utmost care 
to conceal the identity of members of 
the jury. 

With such safeguards, how can any- 
one seriously claim that anyone’s rights 
or privacy have been violated? 

Furthermore, the Wichita experi- 
ment has been endorsed by outstanding 
lawyers, judges, and legal scholars—in- 
cluding the senior judge of the Federal 
Second Circuit; the president, presi- 
dent-elect, and five past presidents of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools. 

They all’agree that jury tapping is 
likely to contribute badly needed facts 
about how justice works, They deny 
that it will destroy any foundations of 





American justice. Therefore, the pro- 


posed bill against jury tapping should 
not become law. 


PROHIBIT! 


1. “Jury tapping” vielates the essen- 
tial privacy of the jury room. 


The secrecy of the jury room is a 
tradition almost as old as the jury 
system itself, It has been ingrained ‘in 
the American concept of justice since 
colonial days. In fact, one of the com- 
plaints of the colonists against George 
Ill of England was that he deprived 
his subjects of the right to a trial by 
jury. And by the term “jury” the colon- 
ists meant a jury of the accused's peers 
who deliberated privately. 

That meaning is still sacred to our 
concept of justice. Jury secrecy is es- 
sential to the proper functioning of the 
jury system itself—complete secrecy, 
not a partial secrecy which results 
when people are not told that every 
syllable they utter is overheard. 

Says Irving Ferman of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, “We must pre- 
serve the secrecy of jury deliberations 
and protect jurors from any kind [of 
eavesdropping]. This practice departs 
from thé basic rights of a jury trial. 
It is irrelevant and immaterial that no 
apparent harm has been done in this 
{the Wichita] case.” 

Says the U. S. Attorney General, 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.: “We in the De- 
partment of Justice are unequivocally 
opposed to any recording or eaves- 
dropping on the deliberations of a 
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Research may be necessary, but we should not violate constitutional rights. 


jury under any conditions—regardless 
of the purpose. Such practices, how- 
ever well intended, obviously and in- 
evitably stifle the discussion and free 
exchange of ideas between jurors” 
Unless there is a law prohibiting 
jury tapping, no future jury will feel 
safe. Every jury in every city and town 
will suspect that the walls in their jury 


room have ears. 


2. Jury tapping is a dangerous abuse 
of judicial authority. 


- Even admitting the safeguards and 
the educational purposes of the Wichita 
experiment, a violation of jury privacy 
is still a violation. A good end cannot 
justify a wrong means. 

Those who favor jury tapping point 
out that the judge and both lawyers in 
each Wichita case gave their approval. 
But who gave them the right to grant 
any approval in the first place? What 
judge or lawyer has any right to in- 
terfere with the lawful functions of a 
jury? 

Concludes the Washington director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union: 
“The consenting parties, therefore, 
were taking it upon themselves to 
formulate what may have been the be- 
ginning of a policy limiting the secrecy 
of the jury room, and thus [undermin- 
ing] the basic fundamental right of a 
jury trial.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that one Congressman (Representative 
Emanuel Celler, Dem., N. Y.) has pro- 
posed that the Government impeach 
any Federal judge who permits tapping 
of jury proceedings. 

Furthermore, eavesdropping has been 
considered a common law crime in both 
this country and England for centuries. 
Blackstone referred to it in his famous 
judicial Commentaries almost 200 years 
ago. 

There may be no specific mention 
of jury secrecy in the Constitution. But, 
as the New York Herald Tribune points 
out, jury-tapping is “a clear violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution.” 

The Sixth and Seventh Amendments 
to the Constitution guarantee jury trials. 
And they mean a trial under circum- 
stances free from fears or reprisals of 
any kind. Jury-tapping does not meet 
those conditions. 

Furthermore, the Fourth Amend- 
ment says that “the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated.” Surely no member of a jury 
can be secure in his person if he fears 
his words are being overheard. 

The spirit of the Constitution is clear 
in this respect. If the letter of the Con- 
stitution is less clear, then Congress 
should enact a specific law banning 
jury-tapping. 





Two Chapters of Colonial History 


Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


France Walks a Tightrope 


The Faure government is balanced dangerously, with knotty 


problems abroad on one hand and problems at home on the other 


N ANY other country in the world, 

it's news when a cabinet falls. In 
France, it’s news when a cabinet doesn’t 
fall. It’s the old man-bites-dog story in 
reverse. 

Miraculously—and that’s the only 
way to describe it—France’s govern- 
ment failed to tumble last month. It 
slipped badly twice—within nine days. 
But each time it rose again to its feet, 
however shakily. And at this writing 
(let’s keep our fingers crossed!) it is 
still up. 

The hero of this unusual tale is 
Premier Edgar Faure. To those who 
know the acrobatics of French politics, 
he has become a sort of “Daring young 
Frenchman on the flying trapeze.” 

Already, Faure has established some 
sort of a record by managing to hold 
on to his premiership for eight months. 
The average life-span of a French cabi- 
net is less than six months. 


Two Crucial Issues 


The two issues that nearly brought 
about Faure’s fall both dealt with 
France’s possessions in North Africa— 
Morocco and Algeria. 

The agile Faure succeeded in win- 
ning approval in the National Assembly 
(parliament) for his Moroccan program 
by attracting the support of the Left- 
ist parties. A few days later, he won 
approval for his Algerian program by 
attracting the support of the Rightist 
parties, 


Thus by playing the Left against the 
Right and the Right against the Left, 
Faure came out on top in both crucial 
contests. 

The first vote (on Morocco) took 
place on October 9. The second vote 
(on Algeria) occurred on October 18. 
Having narrowly survived the two test 
votes, one would think that Faure 
would leave well enough alone. But 
then you don’t know the daring young 
Faure. 

On October 21, he staked his pre- 


French Lnformation Mervice phote 
Sdger Faure, France's daring young 
premier, on a fiying political trapeze. 


miership again. In a bold move, he 
proposed that the National Assembly 
authorize the holding of a parliamen 
tary election in December. 


Issue of Elections 


Under the present—post-World Was 
Il—French Constitution, elections to 
the National Assembly must be held 
at least every five years, The first was 
held in 1946; the second in 1951; and 
the third must take place by June 
1956, at the latest. 

In making his proposal, 
Faure argued that he wanted an ear!) 
election because France faces a series 
of “very grave decisions,” He implied 
that only a government newly elected 
and enjoying wide popular support can 
effectively carry through these deci 
sions. But even the members of hi: 
own party, the Radical Socialists, are 
cool to the idea. 

If Faure can persuade the deputies 
to advance the election date, he wil! 
have strengthened his own political 
position. On the other hand, if—and 
that’s a very important “if’—the A» 
sembly turns down his request, Faure's 
opponents may be able to force him to 
resign. 

All this may happen before this issue 
of Senior Scholastic reaches you. Pre 
mier Faure may by then be the 
“former Premier Faure.” 

That's the risk one takes in writing 
about French politics. The situation 


Premie: 





may change before the ink is dry, Ne 
wonder there is a saying in France, 
if you don’t like the government, you 
wait a minute. 


“Merry-Go-Round” 


For Franee is a political merry-go- 
round, with cabinet replacing cabinet 
in dizzying succession. The frequent 
reshuffling of premiers has been com- 
pared to a game of musical chairs. 

There is a fictitious story making the 
rounds in Paris about a French poli- 
tician who fell asleep during a debate 
in Parliament. When he woke up he 
discovered that during his brief nap 
he had been twice elected premier and 
twice defeated. 

Robert Schuman, an outstanding 
French statesman, once summed up his 
country’s polities in these words: 
“Franco-American relations are good. 
Franco-British relations are fine. Fran- 
co-German relations are improving. It 
is only,” he added with a sigh, “Fran- 
co-French relations that are bad.” 

That is perhaps the core of France's 
troubles. The French don’t get along 
with each other politically. They are 
divided into a dozen parties, pulling 
in a dozen different directions. 

In addition, there is the “fickleness” 
of the French voter. He has been de- 
seribed by a political observer as “a 
man who carries his heart on the left 
but his wallet on the right.” 
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France and Fate of Europe 


The present government of Premier 
Edgar Faure is the twenty-first since 
the liberation of France in 1944. 

How long it will stay in office is any- 
body’s guess. 

It may not matter much to the world 
if there is a government crisis in, say, 
E] Salvador. But a political upset in 
France is the concern of all free nations. 

For France is one of the Big Five, 
a permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council, a major 
world power. She is the cornerstone in 
Western Europe’s defense wall against 
Communist aggression. She is the key 
partner in both the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and in the Euro- 
pean Steel and Coa] Community which 
merges West Europe's coal and steel 
resources. 7 

As France goes, so is likely to go 
the fate of Europe. 

A country of 43,000,000 people, 
with an area almost the size of Texas, 
France is located in the most strategic 
sector of the “cold war” front. 


Too Many Political Parties 


What are the reasons for France's 
political instability? Why do French 
cabinets have such a high death rate? 

The answer lies squarely in the 
French political set-up—too many po- 
litical parties. 


Alezaniter in Phitadetphis Brening Bulletin 


With se many drivers it is hard to keep this French car on the road. 


members to elect him to the National 
Assembly! 

There are today no fewer than four- 
teen political parties. By contrast, in 
the United States we have a two-party 
system. In Britain—even if one in- 
cludes the weak Liberal group—there 
are still only three parties. 

Many of the French people are un- 
happy about this multiple party sys- 
tem. But they believe that it is better 
to have too many parties than a one- 
party system like that in Communist 
Russia. 

The present political picture in 
France has been described as “hex- 
agona]”—six-sided. In the last election 
to the National Assembly, held on June 
17, 1951, nearly all the votes went to 
six political groups. Of the 627 seats 
in the Assembly, the “Rally of the 
French people,” led by General Charles 
de Gaulle, won 117 seats; the Socialists, 
105; the Communists, 96; the Popular 
Republicans, 85; the Radical Socialists, 
68; and the Independent Republicans, 
46. The remaining seats were scattered 
among smaller groups. 


Why Cabinets Fall 


To form a cabinet, at least 314 votes 
—an absolute majority—are needed in 
the Assembly. For under the French 
constitution, the cabinet is responsible 
to the Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly holds practically all the power in 
the Republic. The Council of the Re- 
public (the upper house of Parliament ) 
has only slight powers. 

No cabinet can survive unless it 
has the support of a majority of depu- 
ties in the Assembly. If the Assembly 
refuses to give the premier and his 
cabinet a vote of confidence, they must 
resign, 

But, as you will note in the tabula- 
tion above, no one of the six major 
parties holds anywhere near a majority 
of seats in the Assembly. For this rea- 
son the only government now possible 
in France is a “coalition” government— 
a combination of several parties which 
jointly control a majority vote. In fact, 
all French governments since World 
War II have been coalitions. 

To stay in power, the coalition gov- 
ernment must work out a program ac- 
ceptable to all the parties in the 
coalition, This means that the parties 
in the cabinet must make compromises. 

Such a political truce usually lasts 
until an issue comes up on which there 
is no common agreement. Some party 
in the coalition then withdraws its sup- 
port in the Assembly. The cabinet goes 
down in defeat. A new re-shuffling of 
political parties then takes place. 





French Politics Today 


Such are the political facts of life 
in France. Bearing them in mind, let 
us examine French politics today. 

To understand the political group- 
ings that divide France, one must look 
behind the party labels. The various 
political parties fall into three broad 
classifications—the Left, the Right, and 
the Center. 

On the left is the Communist party. 
For many years after the war, it was 
the strongest single party in France. 

In the 1951 national election, the 
Communists fell back to third place 
in the Assembly line-up. But they still 
polled about a fourth of the total num- 
ber of ballots cast. 

As in other countries, the Commu- 
nists in France take their orders from 
Moscow. They would like to turn 
France into a Soviet satellite. They are 
opposed to NATO, the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Western 
European Union, to anything that 
would strengthen the Western democ- 
racies against Communist aggression. 

On the right are the followers of 
General Charles de Gaulle (who led the 
Fighting French forces after the fall 
of France in 1940). In April, 1947, he 
organized his own party, the “Rally 
of the French People.” It rose to be- 
come the strongest political organiza- 
tion. 

However, in May 1953, De Gaulle 
disbanded his party. The Gaullists 
formed two new organizations — the 
“Republican Union for Social Action,” 
which controls 79 seats in the National 
Assembly; and the “Republican Social 
Action,” which holds 34 seats. 

The Gaullists are opposed to the 
present constitution, which provides 
for a strong Parliament and a weak 
president. They favor outlawing the 
Communists. They would also like 
France to have a bigger voice in NATO. 


Balance of Power in Center 


This brings us to the last grouping 
in the French political rainbow—the 
Center. This group is a loose alliance 
composed largely of moderate, middle- 
of-the-road parties. Included in it 
from time to time are: (a) the Popular 
Republican Movement—a liberal Cath- 
olic organization; (b) the Socialist 
party, which advocates democratic so- 
cialism; (c) the Radical Socialists, who 
—despite their name—are neither radi- 
cal nor Socialist, but moderately con- 
servative; and (d) the Independent 
Republicans, who are somewhat right 
of center. 

These parties together control a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembly. All French cabinets since 
1946 have been formed by some com- 
bination of this grouping. 


Haynie ~ The Atlanta jomedt 
“Easy now—let’s not lose my headi’’ 
But it may fall the next day. 


To be sure, there was a slight shift 
to the Right when Edgar Faure, a 
Radical Socialist, became premier last 
February. His candidacy was backed 
by his own party, the Radical Social- 
ists, by the Popular Republicans, some 
of the Gaullists and Independents, and 
—reluctantly—by the Socialists, The 
Socialists promised to go along with 
him on a day-to-day basis. 


Problems Abroad 


Last month, while France was in- 
dulging in a cabinet crisis at home (it 
has become a sort of “national pastime” 
with the French)—the country was 
confronted with a series of pressing 
problems abroad. 

First, there was a serious setback 
in the Saar. This rich coal and steel 
region, located on the border of France 
and Germany, has long been a bone 
of contention between the two coun- 
tries. 

In October 1954, the French and 
West German governments reached an 
agreement known as the “European 
Statute” for the Saar. 

Under the terms of this statute, the 
Saar would continue its economic link 
with France. But it would enjoy po- 
litical home rule under the supervision 
of the seven-nation Western European 
Union. 

The agreement was to come into 
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done over the strong objections of 
France, Algeria, the French maintain, 
is part of metropolitan France. It's 
therefore, they say, strictly France's 
own internal affair and the United 
Nations has no right to interfere. 

When the U. N. General Assembly 
nonetheless voted to discuss Algeria 
the French staged a “walk-out.” They 
have been boycotting the General 
Assembly ever since. 


Problems in North Africa 


Finally, there was the problem of 
France's relations with her three North 
African possessions—Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Algeria. The inhabitants of these 
regions are predominantly Moslems, In 
recent years, there has been a steadily 
mounting nationalist movement among 
them. From time to time, it has erupted 
into outbreaks of violence. 

The French have recently made con 
cessions in each case. Here is the 
“box score”: 

Tunisia, Last June, the French gov 
ernment granted Tunisia a large meas 
ure of self-rule. Tunisians were given 
control of domestic affairs, while the 
French retained control of Tunisia’s 
defense and external affairs. 

Morocco, In the wake of the wide 
spread riots last August, the French 
government worked out an agreement 
with the Moroccan Nationalists. They 
agreed on a three-step program: (1) 
the removal of the French-appointed 
Sultan ben Moulay Arafa (whom the 
Nationalists disliked); (2) the appoint- 
ment of a “council of the throne” to 
replace the Sultan; and (3) the forma 
tion of a broadly based Moroccan gov- 
ernment, in which native Morocoans 
would participate. 

Steps One and Two have been oar 
ried out. And the chances seem pretty 
good that Step Three will soon follow. 

There are still some obstacles to be 
cleared. One stumbling block is a new 
demand by the Nationalists for the 
return of Sultan Mohammed ben Yous 
sef, whom the French deposed in Au 
gust 1953. 

Algeria. With the backing of the 
National Assembly the French govern- 
ment is instituting a reform program 
for Algeria. Most of its provisions are 
economic, The program calls for wider 
distribution of farmland and increased 
industrialization of Algeria. Both re- 
forms are aimed at raising the stand- 
ard of living among the Moslems. 

These, then, are some of the prob- 
lems with which the French are 
saddled. In one way or another, these 
problems are being solved. 

There is one problem, however, 
which seems to defy solution. That 
problem is—how to make the French 
government more stable. 





Britain Tightens Its Belt 


in Britain they've discovered that 
when things ore good—they're fot 
so good, Sounds like a contradic- 
tion? Well, it isn’t. Here's why. 


The fact of the matter is that Brit- 
ain is enjoying one of the best busi- 
ness booms in years. Prosperity is 
back in a big way. There is full em- 
ployment at good wages. 

But this return of good times has 
its disadvantages. With full pay en- 
velopes and plenty of spending 
money in their pockets, the people 
have gone on a buying spree. The 
British government thinks the people 
have been snatching up British-made 
products which Britain should be 
selling abroad. For Britain must ex- 
port as much as possible to pay for 
products she must buy abroad. 

In short, Britain's economic prob- 
lem is primarily one of “balancing 
the books”—to increase her exports 
to match her imports. That's the 
“headache” that has plagued Britain 
for many years, Why? 


“TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND” 

To begin with, Britain is truly a 
“tight little island.” On its land area 
(about one third the size of Texas) 
live about 50,000,000 people. The 
average number of persons per 
square mile in Britain is about ten 
times as many as in the U.S. 

Even in the “good old days”—say, 
the years before World War I—Brit- 
ain could not produce enough food 
to feed her population, She had to 
buy abroad about four-fifths of the 
wheat and fruit she consumed; one- 
half of the meat, eggs, and dairy 
products; and one-third of the fish 
and vegetables, That's Fact One. 

Fact Two is that Britain has few 
raw materials other than iron and 
coal. The bulk of the materials 
needed for her industries always had 
to be purchased abroad. 

Add Fact/One and Fact Two, and 
you arrive at Fact Three: Britain has 
to pay for the food and the raw ma- 
terials that she buys overseas (her 
imports) by selling manufactured 
goods (her exports) abroad. 

. However, the truth of the-matter 


is that Britain—for more than a cen- 
tury, at any rate—has imported more 
than she has exported. How was she 
able to do it? 

Britain has been able to balance 
the ledger between large imports and 
dwindling exports by means of so- 
called “invisible exports”—income 
from foreign investments, shipping, 
banking, and insurance. 


THE TRADE DEFICIT 

What is the picture today? For the 
year ending June 30, Britain’s visible 
trade showed a deficit—excess of im- 
ports over exports—of $784,000,000. 
Through earnings on “invisibles”~ 
foreign investments and services— 
Britain was able to achieve an over- 
all surplus of $106,400,000. 

It is the deficit in visible trade that 
has the British government worried. 
During the past year, the govern- 
ment has taken measures to correct 
the situation, For one thing, it raised 
the interest rate on bank loans, It 
also tightened instalment buying. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment made one move that made the 
problem worse. Last April, just be- 
fore the elections, the government 
announced a cut in income tax. The 
tax rate (which was $1.26 on each 
$2.80 of taxable income) was re- 
duced by seven cents. This gave Brit- 
ons more money to spend on goods. 

Last month, the British govern- 
ment decided to tighten the screws 


again. On October 26, R.A. Butler, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (a 
post somewhat similar to that of our 
Secretary of the Treasury), took 
the unusual step of introducing 
a so-called “autumn budget”—an 
amendment to the regular budget. 


TAX INCREASES 

Here are its principal provisions: 

(1) Sales taxes were increased 20 
per cent on most consumer goods, 
including bikes, radios, and TV sets. 

(2) Household wares, including 
pots and pans and furniture, which 
had been tax free, were brought un- 
der a 30 per cent sales tax. 

(3) Taxes on dividends and profits 
were hiked from 22.5 per cent to 
27.5 per cent. 

Moreover, the cost of most serv- 
ices provided by the government- 
run Post Office—postage, telephones, 
and telegrams—was hiked. Cuts were 
ordered also in housing subsidies. 

All these measures were defi- 
nitely unpopular with the British 
people. The opposition Labor party 
was quick to criticize the govern- 
ment. The Laborites had charged 
during the election campaign last 
spring that the cut in income taxes 
was a vote-getting device which was 
unsound economically. They now 
maintain that the new increase in 
sales taxes works a hardship, partic- 
ularly on the lower-income groups. 

However, the governing Conserv- 
ative party holds a clear majority in 
the House of Commons (parlia- 
ment). And it seems certain the new 
measures will be adopted. 
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Renounces Love for Duty 


A British Princess has sacrificed 
love for duty. Princess Margaret, 
younger sister of Britain's Queen 
Elizabeth Ii, announced she will not 
marry Captain Peter Townsend. 


The Princess bowed to Church 
and Crown. For Peter Townsend— 
Royal Air Force Group Captain and 
World War II hero—is a commoner 
and a divorced man. The Crown 
frowns on marriages between mem- 
bers of the royal family and com- 
moners. And the Church of England 
is opposed to marriages by di- 
vorced people. 

The Princess's decision was con- 
tained in a personal statement is- 
sued by her on October 31. 


MARGARET'S STATEMENT 


“I would like it to be known that I 
have decided not to marry Group 
Capt. Peter Townsend. 

“I have been aware that, subject 
to my renouncing my rights of suc- 
cession, it might have been possible 
for me to contract a civil marriage. 
But, mindful of the church's teach- 
ing that Christian marriage is indis- 
soluble and conscious of my duty to 
the commonwealth, I have resolved 
to put their considerations before 
any others. 

“I have reached this decision en- 
tirely alone, and in doing so I have 


been py psa by the unfailing 
support devotion of Group Capt. 
Townsend. I am deeply grateful for 
the concern of all those who have 
constantly prayed for my happiness.” 

What's Behind It: British royal 
marriages are also subject to special 
laws of Parliament. The Royal Mar- 
riage Act of 1772 states that no 
member of the royal family shall 
“contract matrimony without the 
previous consent of his [or her] maj- 
esty . . . signified under the Great 
Seal.” 

But the act also says that any 
member of the royal family over 25 
years of age may contract a mar- 
riage without the sovereign’s consent 
if 12 months’ notice is given to the 
privy council (a body of men ap- 
pointed by the Crown to advise it) 
and if both Houses of Parliament 
approve. 

Princess Margaret celebrated her 
25th birthday on August 21, 1955. 
It was on that date that speculation 
was touched off: which would come 
first—love or duty. 





Grasshopper weather stations may be 
used in Antarctica. Mode of light elumi- 


inte air te transmit data. Device can 
alse be used te guide aircraft heme. 





Nobel Literature Prize 


Little Iceland (150,000 peepie) has 
produced its first Nobel Prizewinner 
in literature. The recipient ef the 
1955 award is the 53-year-old ice- 
landic novelist, Halidor Laxness. 


His best known book is Inde- 
pendent People, an epic novel of 
Icelandic peasant life. It was trans- 
lated and published in the United 
States in 1946. The critics called 
it “magnificent.” 

Laxness has been accused of hav- 
ing Leftist leanings. He lived in 
America for several years in the late 
1920's. In recent years, he has made 
frequent trips to Soviet Russia. 

Though Laxness denies that he is 
a Communist, he has been active in 
the Communist-sponsored “peace” 
movement, In 1952, he was awarded 
the Stalin Prize—one of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s honors set up to compete with 
the Nobel Prizes. 

He recently described himself as 
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one who “loves the Russians but 
practices a lot of the American way 
of life.” 

Leftist or not, Laxness does not 
plan to turn down the $36,720 prize 
which will be awarded to him in 
Stockholm on December 10. 


The Sun—New Work Horse 


The day may not be far off when 
the world’s most arid areas will be 
made to blossom into fertile fields. 
How? Solar energy is the key. It will 
be used to power irrigation pumps. 

Scientists say that 99 per cent of 
all the energy we receive from the 
sun goes to waste. Only one per cent 
of it is used to warm the earth and to 
grow our trees or plants. Now scien- 
tists want to put more of it to work. 
Recent experiments have shown that 
energy from the sun can be turned 
into electricity which, for example, 
will power a town’s phone system. 
(See news pages, Nov. 3 and Oct. 6). 

It may take 25 years or more to 
make atomic energy practical for 
peacetime uses, but solar energy 
may be developed in a matter of a 
few years. To talk over just what can 
be done 1,000 scientists met last 
week in Phoenix, Arizona, at the 
world’s first solar energy exposition, 
On display were some unusual gadg- 
ets, such as home heating units 
which operate by the sun’s rays. 

But more important than the gadg- 
ets shown were the conferences that 
the scientists held. There they talked 
about future uses of solar energy— 
including the running of great elec- 
tric plants powered by energy from 
the sun. They even looked to the day 
when the world’s most underdevel 
oped areas would no longer be 
troubled by power shortages. 

As an example of one practical ap- 
plication of solar energy, the U.S. 
Interior Department plans to build a 
solar distillery. The department will 
spend $10,000,000 to build a plant in 
which the sun’s rays will provide 
power 24 hours a day for distilling 
fresh water out of salt water. 


Needed: More Teachers 


As the nation observed American 
Education Week (November 6-12), 
the need for more teachers for our 
schools came into the spotlight. 

The teacher shortage was stressed 
in a report made by the Ford Foun- 
dation after four years of study. The 
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chief reason for the shortage, ac- 
cording to the report: poor salaries 
are discouraging qualified young peo- 
ple from becoming teachers. 


“REAL WAGES” 


The report presents a 50-year com- 
parison of school and college salaries 
with those in other occupations. For 
example, it points out that the aver- 
age high school teacher in 1904 
earned $1,597. Today, he or she earns 
$5,526. Yet the 1955 salary actually 
buys less than the 1904 salary. 

Why? It’s a matter of “real wages.” 
Real wages are what the money re- 
ceived as wages will actually buy 
(food, clothing, rent, etc.). When 
you compare what a dollar bought in 
1904 with what it buys today, the 
$5,526 salary amounts to only $1,577 
in terms of 1904 wages. 

A few brighter words on the 
teacher shortage came from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, several days after the 
Ford Foundation report was re- 
leased. Dr. Raymond Walters, pres- 
ident emeritus of the University of 
Cincinnati, stated that teachers’ col- 
leges are reporting increases in en- 
rollments ranging from 5 per cent 
to 54 per cent. 

“While the teaching supply will be 
grossly inadequate for the needs,” 
Dr. Walters stated, “there is an up- 
ward trend in registrations.” 


SCHOLARSHIP TESTS 
Teachers are not the only ones 
making news. On October 26, about 
60,000 seniors from 10,850 high 
schools in all the states spent two 
hours “sweating out” the right an- 
swers for college scholarship tests. 


The tests were given by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation 
At stake were 400 scholarships to be 
awarded next spring. The scholarship 
project—largest of its kind in Ameri- 
can education—was set up recently 
with a $20,500,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and some private compa- 
nies (see néws pages, Sept, 29 issue). 

What were the tests like? They 
began easily enough, with a test of 
word knowledge. Then came the 
“toughies,” intended to measure abil- 
ity to reason and interpret data. 

An example: “In a certain factory, 
the rate of absenteeism for the 60 
male employees is 10 per cent and 
the rate for the 45 female employees 
is 33% per cent, What is the rate of 
absenteeism for the factory as a 
whole? (check one) A—10% per cent; 
B—20 per cent; C—21 2/3 per cent; 
D—23% per cent; E—43% per cent.” 

And they got even tougher! 


EDUCATION PAYS OFF 


Another recent report points out 
that every year of education adds 
something to the income a worker 
can expect. A Census Bureau official 
says that high school graduates earn 
more than non-graduates. Similarly, 
college grads earn more than high 
school grads. Average lifetime in- 
come of an elementary school gradu- 
ate is $116,000; for those who 
complete two or three years of high 
school, $135,000; for those who grad- 
uate from high school $165,000; for 
those who complete two years of 
college, $190,000; and for those who 
complete four or more years of col- 
lege, $268,000. 


Internstiona! News 


German Shepherd is being trained for sentry duty at Fort Carson, Colo. After 
eight-week training course, dog-and-man team will guard newest jet bombers for 
Strategic Air Command. Each man-dog team replaces five air police now on duty. 


IN BRIEF 


Americans on the Move. About 20 
per cent of the American population 
moves each year, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. For the year end- 
ing April 1955, the total came to 
31,492,000. Biggest number of “movers” 
was in the West, the smallest in the 
Northeast. More than half of 1955's 
total moved to new homes within the 
same county. Some 5,500,000 switched 
from one county to another within the 
same state. And almost 5,000,000 


moved from one state to another. 


Russian Wins Pentathlon. The 1955 
World Pentathlon championship (see 
last week's news pages) has gone to 
a 27-year-old Russian, Konstantin 
Saljnikov. He didn’t win a single event 
—placing third in both riding and shoot- 
ing, sixth in cross-country running, tenth 
in swimming, and eleventh in fencing. 
Yet his individual points in each event, 
when added up, beat those of any 
other contestant. Hungary captured 
the Pentathlon team title. Uncle Sam’s 
three-man entry placed fifth. 


Hall of Fame’s Newcomers. Two in- 
ventors and a Confederate general have 
been elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans at New York Univer- 
sity. They are Wilbur Wright, co- 
inventor of the airplane; George 
Westinghouse, inventor of the airbrake 
and other mechanical devices for rail- 
roads; and Thomas Jonathan (“Stone- 
wall”) Jackson, Southern Civil War 
hero. They bring to 86 the number of 
the distinguished Americans who have 
achieved the honor since the first bal- 
loting in 1900. Elections are held every 
five years by a special College of Elec- 
tors. Bronze busts of the new members 
will be placed in the colonnade ef the 
Hall of Fame on the NYU campus. 


Quick eZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) R.A. Butler; (b) 
Halldor Laxness; (c) Peter Townsend. 


2. Britain's No. 1 “home front” prob- 
lem has been described as one of “bal- 
ancing the books.” This means under- 
line one): (a) increasing her exports to 
match her imports; (b) increasing taxes; 
(c) selling more books to the U.S. than 
we buy from Britain. 


3. A report on teacher's salaries says 
the difference between 1904 wages 
and 1955 wages is a matter of “real 
wages.” These are (underline one) 
(a) a person’s wages after income taxes 
have been deducted; (b) the amount a 
person earns; (c) what the money re- 
ceived as wages will actually buy im 
goods and services 








AMERICA'S NEEDS 
AND RESOURCES 


A New Survey 
by the Twentieth Century Fund 


The following eight-page special section 
is a simplified and much condensed version for 
high school students of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s major study, America’s Needs and Re- 
sources; A New Survey, by J. Frederic Dewhurst 
and Associates. The Fund is a foundation for 
research and education on economic questions, 

In cooperation with Senior Scholastic, the 
Twentieth Century Fund has made possible the 
publication of this special section (pages 15-22). 

The original document is an 1148 page volume 
prepared by an expert staff of twenty-five con- 
tributors under the direction of Dr. Dewhurst, 
who is Executive Director of the Fund. Thomas 
C. Fichandler served as associate research director 
of the study, which took five years to complete. 

The present volume, which follows an earlier 
work of similar title, published in 1947, has been 
completely revised and rewritten and is the most 
comprehensive study ever undertaken of the 
present status and future prospects of American 
business enterprise and consumer buying habits. 
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How We Got Where We Are— 
And Where We Are Going 


_— today has the strongest, 
most productive economic system 
in the world’s history. It is capable of 
attaining by 1960 a total national out- 
put of $414 billion, making possible an 
average family income of more than 
$6,000 per year. And there is every 
prospect of still greater growth in the 
years beyond that. 

This is a major conclusion of the 
Twertieth Century Fund’s monumental 
study, America’s Needs and Resources: 
A New Survey. 

These optimistic forecasts are the 
sober, scientific judgments of a group 
of America’s most careful economic 
scholars, based on a critical analysis 
of the growth of the American economy 
over the last hundred years, and the 
projection of the actual trends they 
found into the near future 

They are, to be sure, based on cer- 
tain assumptions. One is that the 
United States will not during the next 
decade become involved in a world- 
wide shooting war, but will continue 
to maintain a moderately high level of 
preparedness for national defense. If 
somebody drops a hydrogen bomb, in 
short, all bets are off. 

Another assumption is that our coun- 
try will not again suffer a devastating 
economic collapse of the type that oc- 
curred in the great depression of the 
1930s. The Fund's study found that 
there are many factors of strength 
buttressing our economy now that 
never existed before. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has plans for positive action 
to prevent a severe depression. 

Réliable figures for most factors of 
our economy are obtainable only about 
as far back as 1850. Graphs connecting 
the points reached in each ten-year 
period show a constantly rising trend 
for the century 1850-1950 not only 
in population, but in total output of 
goods, in number of people employed, 
and in average output per hour of 
work, And although the future is al- 
ways uncertain, we can fairly say that 
such-and-such things are likely to be 


HOW OUR ECONOMY HAS GROWN 
This curve shows the rise in our Gross 
National Product (see col. 3) from 1850 
to 1954, and where it may go by 1960. 





true five years hence, if the growth of 
all factors continues as expected. 

Since 1940 the United States has 
been riding the crest of a boom that 
is unprecedented in our history and 
shows no signs of stopping. It began, 
really, with World War Ul, when the 
nation's economy expanded enormously 
under “forced draft” so to speak, to 
become the “arsenal of democracy,” 
and win the war. 

All previous wars had been followed 
by a severe depression when the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime spending dropped 
abruptly. Many expected one this time. 
But it didn’t happen. Industry rushed 
through conversion, absorbed millions 
of returning veterans, and continued 
to produce at high speed to meet the 
huge backlog of consumers’ demands. 

This high-level production rate has 
never really stopped. When it showed 
signs of slackening in 1949-50, the 
Korean War came along and stepped 
up our defense needs again for several 
years. Since 1952, although our econ- 
omy has been vigorous and prosperous, 
the cost of living has remained amaz- 
ingly stable. 

All this was accompanied by a great 
spurt of population (see page 17). 
This year (1955), 65,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are gainfully employed. Gross na- 
tional product (see thart), according 
to latest report, has already reached 
$392 billion. Personal income, capital 
investment, and total retail trade have 
all reached new highs. The future of 
our economy looks exceedingly bright. 
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This is what our economy could pro- 
duce if it went all-out in wartime. 


This is what we could do by working 
overtime with a normal labor force. 


This is what would be needed to fill 
adequately all normal human needs. 


This is what the Fund thinks we will 
reach if present trends continue. 


This is where the economy might go 
if it fell into mass unemployment. 


Werds You Need to Know 

Gross national product—The total vol- 
ume of goods and services produced in a 
country in one year, expressed in terms of 
market prices. 

Total national income—Total value of 
goods and services produced, minus indi- 
rect business taxes and minus capital con- 
sumption (plant and equipment worn out 
in one year). 

Personal income—Total value of all wages, 
salaries, and other income received by 
individuals. 

Purchasing power—The amount of goods 
and services a dollar (or a worker's income) 
will buy at any one time. Most figures in 
this section are based on the purchasing 
power of the 1950 dollar. 

Capital goods—Buildings, machinery, and 
equipment used to produce other goods 
and services. 

Consumer goods—Food, clothing, and 
other finished goods and services ready 
for use or purchased by individuals. 

Man-hour—One hour of work by one 
man. Total man-hours may be calculated 
per day, week, month or year. 

Labor force—The total number of per- 
sons able and willing to work, including 
employed, unemployed, and armed forces 

Productivity—A measure of the relation- 
ship between the volume of goods and 
services and the amount of labor time 
expended—for example, output per man- 
hour. 
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The American People 


N THE last 50 years, the population 

of the United States has doubled. 
And it will continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds in the next ten years. In 
1955 it passed 165 million. By 1960, 
the Twentieth Century Fund estimates 
that it will be over 177 million. 

After World War I, on account of 
stricter immigration laws, few Euro- 
peans came to America. With the on- 
slaught of the great depression in 1929, 
fewer people could afford to have chil- 
dren, and the birth-rate dropped sharp- 
ly. Our population grew very slowly in 
the decade 1930-1940. 

But with the beginning of World 
War II in 1941, and after it in 1946, 
the number of marriages skyrocketed. 
Back in 1890, one out of every three 
women was single. In 1950, more than 
four fifths of all women had been mar- 
ried, and they were marrying younger. 

As a result, a great increase of babies 
swelled the population by a record 31 
million in the decade 1940-50, and by 
another 11 million’ in the next three 


HOW WE'VE GROWN 


years. To the surprise of the popula- 
tion experts, the birth-rate declined 
only slightly after the war spurt, and 
the baby boom continued in the 1950's. 
Today about four million babies are 
born every year. 

At the same time, death-rates have 
dropped steadily, and far fewer babies 
are dying. With increasing scientific 
knowledge, better medicines, better 
hospitals, and improved care, our life 
span has lengthened. Men born fifty 
years ago could expect to live, on the 
average, to 48, and women to 51. To- 
day, a man may expect to live till 
he’s 69, a woman till 73. 

In the old days, families were usually 
large, but they didn’t earn much 
money. When the children married, 
they often stayed on the family farm 
to help support their elders. 

Today it’s a different story. Young 
people leave their homes, go to the 
city to find jobs, and establish homes 
and families of their own. Grandpa and 
Grandma have old-age pensions and 
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social security. Fewer members live in 
each household today. 

In the past 50 years, also, many 
Americans have been following the ad 
vice of the famous publisher Horace 
Greeley, “Go West, young man, go 
West.” They've been moving west—to 
expand the population of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Others have 
moved to the Southwest, Mountain 
states, and Florida. But young men and 
women are also moving to the cities 
and away from the farms. Today more 
than 64 out of every 100 Americans 
live in or near cities. With improved 
transportation, suburban axyeas around 
the big cities are growing rapidly. 

Today, with an upturn in the per 
centage of children under 15 and more 
old folks over 65, our working force— 
roughly those between 15 and 65-is 
growing smaller in relation to the popu 
lation as a whole. The number of per 
sons over 65 is expected to increase 
by 27 per cent between 1950 and 1960. 
As a result of these changes, the ratio 
of persons in the productive age groups 
to those in the dependent groups has 
been declining. There are now (1953) 
only 1.7 persons who can work for 
every one who can’t. 
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What the American People Buy—I 


To American people earn more 
and spend more than the peoples 
of any other country in the world, By 
1960, the members of the average 
American family will have an income 
of well over $500 a month. In 1940 
we had only $385 a month (at present 
prices) to spend for the family’s needs. 

As a family’s income goes up, it is 
able to afford a lot of things it used to 
just dream about. As a result, the de- 
mands of the American family—what 
it wants and buys—have changed con- 
siderably in recent years and have 
heen the determining factor in influ- 
encing the consumer market. 


FOOD 


Years ago, a teen-ager rushed to the 
breakfast table to be greeted by por- 
ridge and milk. Dinner was meat and 
potatoes every night—the cheapest 
filling” foods the family could buy. 

Through education and advertising, 
Americans have become more aware 
of what they should eat to stay 
healthy, and have colorful as well as 
nutritious meals. For breakfast, there's 
fruit juice, eggs and toast. And for 
dinner, there's a salad, leafy green 
vegetables, fish, meat or chicken and 
fruit or ice cream, Americans are eat- 
ing more dairy products than in the 
past, 

Although our food needs and de- 
mands change, the per cent of our 
total family budget that goes for food 
has remained fairly stable. We spend 
more than a third of our budget for 
food and related items. This includes 
29 cents out of every dollar for food, 


4 cents for liquor, and 2 cents for to- 
bacco, 

City living has also influenced what 
we eat, where we eat, and how we 
prepare our food. Commercial process- 
ing of foods makes them look so tasty 
and so easy to fix that we no longer 
can, preserve, or bake much at home. 
And we go out to dinner more often. 
By 1960, the trend toward eating in 
restaurants and elsewhere away from 
home will grow, especially in cities. 

The smaller family of today has 
caused the development of smaller food 
units. Now you can buy light-weight 
turkeys, half loaves of bread, smaller 
cans of vegetables and fruits. More of 
us also find frozen and concentrated 
foods practical and easy to prepare. 

In general, how well the family eats 
depends on three things; the education 
of the homemaker, the size of the 
family, and the amount of income. The 
trained homemaker knows how to feed 
her family well at a low cost. A 
smaller family can afford to spend 
more per person for food. In a large 
family, the homemaker must buy cheap 
foods to make the family budget bal- 
ance. By 1960, with incomes higher 


than ever, we'll be even better fed. 


CLOTHING AND PERSONAL CARE 


We spend about 13 cents of every 
dollar for our clothes and _ personal 
care, Most of us wear clean and well- 
styled clothing, And yet one fourth 
of our city families don’t spend enough 
to bring their clothing budget up to 
minimum standards, 


According to standard budgets 





WHAT WE WEAR 
% af ail fibers used in U.S. clothing 


1937 1951 


Cotton 68.1 61.5 


17.3 16.1 


iS} 22.1 




















IN 1960 WE'LL EAT 

















drawn up some years ago, an elderly 
couple needs about $100 a year for 
clothes; a city family of four, $450; 
and a farm family about $375. 

In spite of our increased incomes, 
we don’t spend any more proportion- 
ately for clothes than we did in the 
first half of this century. 

Compared to the rest of the world, 
we have a high clothing standard, We 
achieved this standard because of three 
trends in our clothing: a shift from 
home-made clothes to mass-produced 
factory-made apparel; a change in our 
tastes to lighter, functional, more uhi 
form styles; and the development of 
new man-made materials such as 
rayon, nylon, dacron, orlon. These de 
velopments enable us to buy stylish 
clothing relatively cheap. 

Today, many of us tend to dress 
alike. The great number of working 
women demanded that clothes be sim- 
plified from the frilly, fussy styles of 
the thirties. And recently there has 
been an accent on youth and comfort 
in styles for all ages. 

The interest in personal care has in 
creased noticeably since the end of 
World War IL. Living in the city and 
seeing movies and TV have helped to 
make us conscious of beauty parlors 
hair-dos, face creams, shaving lotions, 
and other cosmetics to make us better 
groomed. 

In 1960, we'll be spending some $32 
billion for our clothes and grooming, 
And yet, although this is $7 billion 
more than we spent in 1950, it will 
still not be enough to provide an ade- 
quate standard for everybody. 





New Adventures 


in Reading Fun... 


at Discount Prices! 





Outstanding Pocket-Size Books— Regularly 25c, 35¢ and 50c— 
NOW Only 22c, 3le and 44e each in lots of twenty or more. 


A= you interested in well-written books of tested TURN the page for a 


student appeal for your school or classroom complete list of titles 
library? 


Would you like to encourage recreational reading 
of worthwhile books among your students? 


De you want a dependable source for buying sup- 
plementary reading titles in classroom quantities? 


The 54 titles listed on the following pages, carefully 
selected by a committee of reading experts, make it 
possible to accomplish any or all of these objectives 
easily and with substantial savings! 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS 


The ready availability of these paper-bound books 
is valued by educators. Few of these books can be 
obtained through the usual retail outlets, and from 
no other single source can such a selection of paper- 
bound books be purchased in classroom quantities. 
Students may pay for the books themselves, by 
giving the money to the teacher, whq makes out 
the order. Or, in some cases, books are paid for out 
of library, PTA or other special funds and kept as 
part of the school or class beiry. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
‘33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 




















POST THIS ANNOTATED LIST 
ON CLASS BULLETIN BOARD SO 
THAT STUDENTS MAY DISCOVER 
AND SELECT THE BOOKS THEY 
WISH. 














Here are 54 well-written books 
in popular, colorful, pocket-size 
editions—the best in recreational 
reading .. . the best for school 


use, 














For student appeal, plus real 
literary merit, you'll find it hard 
to beat this superb assortment! 












STUDENT ORDERS. The 54 books 
listed here are also advertised in 
Scholastic Magazines. To enable 
students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buy- 
ing books for their personal en- 
joyment, we-have taken the 
liberty of suggesting that they 
request your permission to make 
up a class order, using the order 
coupon on page 4 of this insert. 
Because of the low price of these 
books, we can accept only orders 
totaling 20 or more books—same 
or assorted titles—mailed to one 
address. We'd suggest that de- 
tails of ordering be handled by 
a committee appointed from 
among the students interested in 
purchasing books. 






























IMPORTANT! To insure receiving 
books before school closes for 
Christmas vacation, orders 
should be mailed no later than 
November 21, 1955! 







\TOPS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Lots of Laughs 


THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen (22¢) 
His name is Crane—but the whole 
school calls him the Mudhen... a 
whirlwind of fun wherever he goes. 


. DENNIS THE MENACE, Ketcham (22°) 


There’s only one Dennis — “and 
thank goodness!” say 30 million 
arents. Here’s a ha book of 
ilarious Dennis cartoons! 


» FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, Masin (22¢) 


Side-splitting collection of pigskin 
humor. 200 of the funniest stories 
in football history! 


Especially for Girls 


SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE (22¢) 
Sue discovers the glamour, satis- 
faction ...even the fun...of work- 
ing in,a hospital. First of the series. 


. HOBBY HORSE HILL, Dovis (22¢) 


When her favorite horse disap- 
ars, Terry interrupts vacation 
un to do some real—and exciting 
—sleuthing! 


. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK (22¢) 


How to be the perfect hostess! 
Ideas on all kinds of parties, on 
every phase of party-giving. 


. PAINTBOX SUMMER, Cevanne = (22¢) 


Swimming, Cape Cod beach par- 
ties, fun—and Kate Vale's first 
romance! 


Useful and Unique 


10. 





. 30 DAYS TO MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY 


BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Answers hundreds of questions 
teen-agers ask on eating, manners, 
family relaticnships, clothes) etc. 


(22¢) 
Learn to express yourself clearly, 
fully—with this amazing guide to 
quick vocabulary improvement! 


Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL (22¢) 


Blueprint to poise and popularity 
; ow to get ahead and make 
yourself count in school life. 


11. MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, Lawber (31°) 
Mystify your friends! 69 amazing 
tricks you can do, made easy by 
diagrams, step-by-step descrip- 
tions. 


12. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS (22°) 


Simple, practical rules for every 
social situation—on a date, intro- 
ductions, dining out, etc. 

13. SPANISH DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Both » ey gee and English- 
Spanis — 30, words, phrases 
and idioms plus prorrunciation key. 

14. NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (316) 
Handy-sized, easy-to-read, illus- 
trated, compiled by experts—and 
approved for school use! 


15. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44°) 


Invaluable aid for students, teach- 
ers, home and office libraries. More 
than 25,000 vocabulary entries. 


Animal Friends & Enemies 


16. MOUNTAIN PONY & PINTO COLT (22¢) 
Adventures of Andy Marvin and 
his horse Sunny. fast-moving 
tale of rustling in the Wyoming 
Rockies. 


17. WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH (22¢) 


Twelve rip-roaring true adventure 
stories about men and dogs in the 
Alaskan gold fields. Illustrated! 


18. IRISH RED, Jim Kjeigeord (22¢) 


Heartwarming story of a boy and 
his dog .. . and the patient under- 
standing that molds a true cham- 
pion 


Chills, Thrills, Happy Endings 


19, SKYCRUISER, Howard M. Brier (22¢) 


Thrill-a-minute tale packed with 
dangerous test flying, mystery and 
high-speed excitement! 


20. THE SPANISH CAVE, Household (22¢) 


A mysterious cave ... then a huge 
sea monster—Dick Garland plunges 
into a breathless adventure. 


BE POCKET-WISE.@.. 


Books regularly 25c, 35¢ and 50c, no 








-—..BUY POCKET-SIZE! 


only 22¢c, 31¢ and 44c-each—POSTAGE FREE! 


21. 


24. 


. SECRET SEA, Robb White 


GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY (22¢) 
Eerie spine-tingler about a time- 
telling turtle and a boy detective 
by a master mystery writer! 


(31¢) 
Lt. Cmdr. Pete Martin searches for 
the sunken treasure ship—and finds 
it guarded by a monster octopus! 


HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON (31¢) 
Tension-loaded mystery of a mad 
hermit, secret passages—and King 
Arthur’s hidden treasure! 


WAGONS WESTWARD, Sperry (22¢) 
Young Jonathan joins a Santa Fe 
wagon train and finds Battle-blaz- 
ing action every step of the way. 


THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer (31¢) 
Memorable story of an Indian 
brave’s preparation for manhood. 
4 the author of the best-seller 
Shane. 





37. 


38. 


. LIFE AMONG THE SAVAGES 
Four little “savages” 


‘ FOR MOTHER, DAD, OLDER BROTHER OR OLDER SISTER 


26. SCARAMOUCHE, Sabatini (22¢) 
Swashbuckling, hot-tempered 
swordsman defies death and a king! 
Turbulent story of the French re- 
volution! 


HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES (22¢) 
Twelve sparkling short stories— 


the kind you like—rated tops by 
Scholastic Magazines readers! 


27. 


Space-Ships & Satellites 


28. SPACE TUG, Murray Leinster (22¢) 
High adventure in outer space— 
and the satellites in this story are 
no longer fictional tate! they’re true! 
OUT OF THE DEEPS, Wyndham (31¢) 
Weird creatures change the face of 
the earth ... turn the seas into a 
terrible enemy of mankind! 


. DESTINATION: UNIVERSE (22¢) 
Hard-hitting collection of 10 rock- 


et-paced stories by popular S-F 
author. 


29. 


Spotlight on Sports 


. PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich 


. BATTER UP, Jackson Scholz 


MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES (22¢) 
Bill Stern reels off 150 dramatic, 
true stories of America’s top ath- 
letes and most famous sports events 


(22¢) 
Quick tempers and fast basketbal! 
spark a feud between two college 
stars. High-speed court thriller! 


(22¢) 
In a tough minor league outfit, bat- 
ting skill alone doesn’t prove a 
thing—Marty learns the hard way! 


Movie & TV Headliners 


34. THE LIFE OF DAVY CROCKETT 


(Remember—a book is always a welcome gift.) 


(22¢) 
(children, to 


42. FRESH WATER FISHING, Carhart (31°) 


48. MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON 


(316) 
Davy’'s frank, revealing life story 
told by the one person in the whole 
world who really knew — Davy 
himself! 


HIROSHIMA, John Hersey (22¢) 
They survived the A-bomb that 
killed 100,000 of their neighbors! 
Six men and women lived to tel! 
this story. 

o 





(22¢) 


. THE BURL IVES SONG BOOK 


you) in a riot of madcap exploits 
and no holds barred! 

THIS 15 MY STORY, E. Roosevelt (22¢) 
Famous President's wife — now 
world-renowned in her own right 
—in a lively, often humorous biog- 
raphy. 

THREE FOR THE MONEY (22¢) 
Hal and Jimmy, his son, make a 
terrific team as they track down 
a vicious—and clever—murderer 
(31¢) 
Here’s America’s beloved folk song 
singer with 115 songs, complete 


with words and music. A 50¢ book 
at 3l¢! 

. HOW TO WORK WITH TOOLS 
& woop (22¢) 


Handy tips for every kind of wood- 
working. Over 400 how-to-do-it 
illustrations, diagrams, shortcuts. 
SUMMER RANGE, tL. P. Holmes (22¢) 
Pardee wanted Cleve Fraser’s sum- 
mer range — by any means neces- 
sary! Cleve had to move fast to 
stay alive. 


*Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools 





43. 


45. 


47. 


. THE SILENT WORLD, Cousteau 


“How-to” guide for inland anglers 

scores of illustrations plus 17 
color pages showing flies and lures. 
SAM SNEAD’S NATURAL GOLF (22¢) 
The great Sam Snead tells you how 
to develop your natural game just 
as he did. Valuable Q & A section 


- ARGOSY BOOK OF SPORTS 


STORIES (22¢) 
Top-flight collection. 15 swift, 
breath-catching sports stories—the. 
best from Argosy magazine 

GREAT ESCAPES, Davenport, ed. (31¢) 
No prison could hold them! 23 
amazing, true stories of men and 
women who used their wits to gain 
freedom. 

(31¢) 
Fascinating story of undersea dis- 
eovery and adventure, with 32 
pages of photographs, plus 16 in 
color! 

THE RAFT, Robt. Trumbull (22¢) 
For 34 scorching days and shiver- 
ing nights they drifted on the Pa- 
cific rue saga of Navy courage! 


54. 


(See next 








True story of how India’s most fa- 
mous hunter matches his wits and 
courage against man-eating tigers 
KINGS OF THE ROAD, Purdy (44¢) 
All about MGs, Bearcats, Rolls, Ja- 
guars and other fabulous cars of 
yesterday and today, Photos, too 

*BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI, Michener (227) 
Moving, hard-hitting novel of car- 


rier jet warfare off Korean shore® 
POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN NASH (31¢) 
Chuckle through the many won- 


derful hours of fun in this “Golden 
Trashery of Ogden Nashery”—! 
COOKING FOR TWO, Hill (22¢) 
Hints on pressure cookers, frozen 
foods, quick, tempting recipes. 
complete marketing, kitchen guide 
HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Hart (31¢) 
Priceless catalog of beauty tips on 
make-up, diets, hair styles and 
figure improvement, Illustrated 
THE OFFICE ENCYCLOPEDIA (44¢) 
Indispensable 500-page reference 
and guidebook for secretaries and 
executives-to-be. Illustrated 


page for ordering information.) 











The order coupon below may be used for ordering the 
books listed on the two preceding pages, whether for 
schoo! or individual orders. To insure receiving books 
before school closes for Christmas vacation, orders 
should be mailed no later than November 21, 1955! 


Note that this list expires February 29, 1956. We regret that 
orders from this list cannot be accepted after that date. 


IMPORTANT! Please do not overlook the 20 book minimum order requirement. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPY. A photo- 
srepese copy of your order coupon 
will be returned to you in the 
same package with your books. 
When the books arrive, you can 
use this photographic copy of 
your order coupon to check your 
shipment, Be sure to do this be- 
fore distributing books to students. 


FOR SPEEDIEST DELIVERY. While we 
pay all regular postage on book 
shipments, it should be pointed 
out that ordinary book parcel post 
travels slowly—especially during 
the period around Christmastime 
To insure that your order travels 
as quickly as possible through the 
mails, you may choose to add 25¢ 
to your remittance for U. 8. Post 
Office “Special Handling,” a serv- 
ice that provides the speediest 
possible shipment for parcel post 
packages, A line for including this 
25¢ fee appears on the order 
coupon 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
The high cost of billing enables 
us to accept only those orders with 
which full payment is eneglosed. 
Only one exception is made: An 
official school order for 100 or 
more books, signed by a principal, 
superintendent, purchasing agent, 
or head of department, will be 
accepted without remittance, and 
a bill will be sent later. 


Use the Easy Reference Table 
below for quick multiplication: 


to Tay oe 
Books | ( 22¢ | ( 31¢ | @ 44¢ 


i- | 22 3 
2- 62 
3— ; 93 
4— 1.24 
5— 1.55 
6 1.86 
7- 2.17 
a ; 2.48 
9 2.79 
10— 
Ne 
12— 
13- 
14— 
15s— 
1o— 
7 
18— 
19— 
20— 




















as=«=0-= USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM-------- 


f 
; IMPORTANT! This list is valid only until February 29, 1956. 
; Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
TITLE seeictar| | 00, TITLE bua 
The Mudhen, 22¢ 122-1 32 | Pivot Man, 22¢ 559-45 
Dennis the Menace, 22¢ V519-2 33 | Batter Up, 22¢ (2-16 
Laughing Out Loud, 22¢ 117-3 34 | Davy Crockett, 31¢ ASI214-17 
Sue Barton St. Nurse, 22¢ (9-4 35 | Hicoshima, 22¢ B1219-18 
Hobby Horse Hill, 22¢ (22-5 36 | Life Am. Sav.,22¢ Pma3004-19 
Own Party Book, 22¢ (23-6 37 | This Is My Story, 22¢ 8846-110 
Painthox Summer, 22¢ 124-7 38 | Three for Money, 22¢ P1050-L11 
Boy dates Giri, 22¢ Tl-8 39 | Burt ives Songs, 31¢ BBF48-L12 
30 Days Vocob., 22¢ 7569-9 40 | Tools & Wood, 22¢ 1057-113 
Hi There, H. 5., 22¢ 12-10 41 | Summer Range, 22¢ B1048-L14 
Magis Up Sleeve, 31¢ 120-11 42 | Fr. Water Fishing, 31¢ 0134-115 
Etiquette, 22¢ 721-12 43 | Snead’s Golf, 22¢ D774-L16 
Spanish Dict., 31¢ PC122-13 44 | Argosy Sport St.,22¢  8P61-L17 
MAL Webster Dict., 31¢ ABO8-14 45 | Great Escapes, 31¢ PC118-L18 
Larousse Fr. Dict., 44¢ PGC24-15 46 | Silent World, 31¢ PC163-L19 
Mtn, Pony—Pinto Colt, 22¢ J65-16 47 | The Roft, 22¢ ¥38-120 
Wolf Dogs of North, 22¢ 175-17 48 | Man-Eaters, 22¢ eP23-121 
trish Red, 22¢ 126-18 49 | Kings of Road, 44¢ 8F1203-122 
Skycruiser, 22¢ 1-19 50 | Bridges Toko-Ri, 22¢ 81269-123 
Spanish Cove, 22¢ (12-20 51 | Ogden Nash, 31¢ PC158-124 
Green Turtle Myst, 22¢ €13-21 52 | Cooking for Two, 22¢ 0798-125 
Secret Sea, 31¢ 564-22 53 | Handbk. of Beauty, 31¢ D40E-L26 |- 
Hidden Treas. Glaston, 31 ¢ 125-23 54 | Office Encyc., 44¢ PGC13-427 
Wagons Westward, 22¢ 1-24 
The Canyon, 31¢ ba45-25 | —_—_——Books @ 22¢ $_____. 
Scaramouche, 22¢ 85-26 ~sijieet te She G5... 
Hit Parade Short S1.,22¢ 14-27 ____._ Books @ 44¢ $ om 


Space Tug, 22¢ pyos7-tt Add 25¢ for Post Office 


Out of the Deeps, 31¢ 8850-12 , , . 
Dest.: Universe, 22¢ Al007-13 Special Hunciing (aptienet $ 


Favorite Sport $1, 22¢  P494-L4 TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ ___ 
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Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





What the American People Buy—Il 


HOUSING 


We are not building homes fast 
enough to house our growing popula- 
tion adequately. 

In 1950, there were 46 million hous- 
ing units (houses and apartments for 
one family) in the U. S. Approximately 
1.2 million homes will be built each 
year until 1960. But we really need 
over 1.5 million new units a year, As 
a result, we'll still be short 350,000 
homes a year. 

In addition, almost a third of all our 
housing units were not up to adequate 
standards in 1950. One out of 10 
homes was dilapidated, one of six had 
no running water, more than one of 
four had no private flush toilet, and one 
of three, no private bathtub or shower. 

It would cost $67 billion to bring 
these 15 million poor homes up to 
standard. Even if all our substandard 
housing was replaced or rebuilt, there 
would still not be enough homes. Many 
families are now forced to double up 
who should be living separately for « 
happy family life. 

From 1940 on, there has been a 
strong switch to home ownership from 
rental occupancy. Today 55 per cent 
of all homes are lived in by their own- 
ers, and only 45 per cent are rented. 
This trend is still growing. More than 
63 per cent of all dwelling units are 
single-family detached houses. 

Housing (including rent or carrying 
charges, property taxes, fue!, electricity, 
gas and water) is one of the biggest 
items in“the family budget. Out of 
every dollar we spend about 14 cents 
for_housing and utilities. This is less 
than half what we spend for food. By 
1960, we as consumers wil] be spend- 
ing more than $33 billion for housing, 
about 22 per cent more than in 1950. 

In the last fifty years, new housing 
has generally been built in the city 
and the suburbs rather than in the 
country. The cities of the North and 
West have the best housing facilities 
and the farms of the South have the 
poorest. 

Great technological advances have 
been made in housebuilding. But their 
spread has been slow because of prob- 
lems of distribution, financing, and 
building codes. Prefabricated houses 
can be built economically in large de- 
velopments, but the advantages of mass 
production have not yet been fully at- 
tained. Often the result-is acres of 
monotonous “look-alike” houses. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
The most striking change in our 
households today is the great popu- 


larity of mechanical devices. In 1925, 
less than one per cent of wired homes 
had a mechanical refrigerator. By 1950, 
aboyt 86 per cent had such refrigera- 
tors, seven out of 10 had modern 
stoves and washing machines, and nine 
out of 10 had electric irons. 

Inside our homes, we like to take 
life easy. That's one reason we will 
be spending over $35 billion for house- 
hold furnishings and. equipment in 
1960. And the new types of equipment 
we'll buy—electric ironers, clothes dry- 
ers, dishwashers, freezers, air condition- 
ing units, and waste disposers—are the 
ones that are most labor-saving. 

The husband of today helps around 
the house more than the husband did 
in the old days, And housewives de- 
pend much less on maids and outside 
services than they used to before the 
rise of mechanical devices. 

Household operations forms the 
largest single iten: in our family 
budget, next to food. In 1950 we spent 
almost 15 cents out of every dollar on 
household equipment and upkeep. 


TRANSPORTATION 


By 1953, Americans were travelling 
more than half a trillion miles a year. 
That’s enough to go around the world 
20 million times. And it’s an average 
of 4,300 miles per person. 

Most of us did that travelling by car. 
In 1950, there were 40 million cars in 


the U. S.—that’s about 80 per cent of 
all the world’s motor vehicles. By 1960, 
the popularity of the automobile will 
keep on growing and we'll have about 
59 million cars. But traffic and parking 
problems will continue to get worse. 

In 1930, there wa’ approximately 
one car for every five persons. By 1960, 
there will be a car for every three 
persons. And today, two out of three 
households own at least one car. 

Air travel has become the fastest 
growing giant of transportation since 
the Second World War. In_ 1950, 
Americans travelled 7.7 billion passen- 
ger miles by domestic airlines. In 1953, 
the amount doubled. And in 1960, air 
passengers are expected to travel 25 
billion miles. 

The most spectacular changes in the 
next few years will be in air travel. 
By 1960, it will be common to take 
helicopters for short hops of less than 
300 miles. And we'll fly vast distances 
in jet planes in a very few hours. 

On the other hand, railroad travel 
has lost some of the popularity it en 
joyed during the war years. In 1944, 
we travelled more than four times as 
many miles by train as we will in 1960 
Bus travel has also declined sharply. 

As individuals we spend now 12 
cents out of every dollar on transporta 
tion. Our biggest public expense in 
transportation in the next few years will 
be for better and safer highways. 





EXISTING 
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What the American People Buy—III 


HEALTH 


People born today can look forward 
to 20 years more of life than those born 
50 years ago. Our medical care today 
is better, All doctors and dentists are 
now graduates of accredited schools. 
We have new drugs, X-rays, and other 
scientific devices which have helped to 
improve our general health. 

In spite of all these advances, we 
face many grave health problems. In 
1952, one out of eight of us entered 
a hospital for treatment. We needed 
800,000 more beds than were available. 
By 1960, we will still not have enough 
hospital beds, doctors, nurses, or den- 
tists. 

Because we live longer, the types of 
diseases that plague us have changed 
through the years. The maladies we 
must cope with today—heart diseases 
and cancer—are generally associated 
with the older age groups. One of our 
biggest single problems is the increas- 
ing number of mentally ill people. 

In 1950, consumers spent 4.3 cents 
of their budget dollar for health and 
medical service. That's one third less 
than we should spend to meet our 
needs adequately. Many of the middle 
classes cannot afford good medical 
service. 


RECREATION 


We have twice as much leisure time 
today as Grandpa had. That's why rec- 
reation has grown into a “big business.” 
Since 1950 we've been spending more 
than $23 billion a year for recreation 
and vacation travel. That's three times 
as much as we spent in 1940. 

The family car has been a leading 
factor in determining how we spend 
our leisure time. A car makes it easy 
and fast to get to the beach, the golf 
course, the baseball game, and vaca- 
tion spots. 

In 1950, nearly one third of our 
recreation dollar went for radio and 
television sets and musical instruments. 
Almost all the homes in the U. S. have 
radios, and about half have TV sets. 
We spent most of the rest for reading, 
hobbies, gardening and pets, sports 
equipment, and the movies. 

Out of every budget dollar, a family 
spends about five cents for recreation. 
It will stay about the same in 1960. 


EDUCATION 


We don't have enough classrooms 
or teachers to educate our skyracketing 
population. In 1960, we as individuals 
and as a nation will spend over $15 
billion on education, fifty per cent 
more than we spent in 1950. But it 
won't be enough—by $6.6 billion. 


For elementary schools alone, we 
need 100,000 new teachers a year. We 
should be spending over $4 billion a 
year to provide buildings and equip- 
ment. In 1950, we spent only about a 
third of that. 

Since 1900; school attendance has 
more than doubled, and by 1960 it is 
expected that more than 42 million 
pupils will be attending school. 

The kind of education you get de- 
pends on the state you live in and 
whether you live in the country or 
in the city. Most states spend between 
$150 and $250 per pupil a year. But 
in the South many states can't spend 
as much as $150, and many rural areas 
still have one-room schools. 


RELIGION 


The American people have a wider 
choice of religious faith than any other 
country in the world. In 1950, half 
our population belonged to 286,000 
churches representing 250 different re- 
ligious bodies. A greater percentage 
of us belong to churches today than 


was true 50 years ago. 


By 1960, we'll give half a cent out 
of every budget dollar for the church. 
That's only half as much as we gave 
50 years ago. The average churchgoer 
contributes 35 cents a week. But be- 
cause our incomes are higher today, 
the total the churches receive is greater. 

In 1960, religious groups will spend 
$550 million for buildings alone. But 
they will be short of adequate salaries 
for their clergymen. 


WELFARE 


In the past 25 years, our government 
has assumed more and more welfare 
functions—social security, veterans’ ben- 
efits, unemployment insurance. 

Since the end of World War II, 
private business has also become a big 
source of welfare funds through private 
health, welfare, and pension plans. 

Private welfare organizations provide 
many counselling and family service 
functions. Eventually social security 
laws will probably be extended to 
cover the whole population. In future, 
most people in need will be covered 
by insurance instead of “relief.” 
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Americas Resources 


MINERAL, WATER AND 
FOREST RESOURCES 


America produces more than one 
third of all the world’s industrial goods. 
Our factories consume raw materials at 
a rate equal to all the rest of the world 
combined. 

Until 1940, our country had enough 
raw materials on hand in the major 
categories to satisfy our needs without 
importing from other nations. But since 
then, we have had to rely more and 
more on imports to meet the growing 
demands of our industries. Slowly but 
surely, there will be growing shortages 
in some of the important raw materials 
(see chart). And overcutting, misuse, 
fire, and blight have shrunk our for- 
ested land. 

These shortages will present no im- 
mediate problem by 1960. But we live 
in uncertain times. America should 
therefore make plans to guarantee that 
we have enough raw materials at home 
if our import trade were abruptly cut 
off. This can be accomplished in several 
ways: 

(1) Conserve and contro] our water 
resources for better irrigation, more 
electric power, and the elimination of 
water shortages on one hand and floods 
on the other. 

(2) Preserve our forests by frequent 
replantings, protection from fire, insects 
and disease. 

(3) Enlarge our supply of minerals 
by research to uncover new ways of 
using substitutes or low-grade minerals 
we haven't used so far. Rely on imports 
as much as possible so that our home 
supply isn’t used up. And stockpile 
materials that can be stored without 
deterioration. 


AGRICULTURAL CAPACITY 


Our nation produces almost enough 
food, tobacco, and cotton to support it- 
self completely. 

Today, we are able to produce more 
per farm, per acre, per hour worked 
than ever before. Even though our farm 
population is shrinking, our farms are 
producing more crops. 

If we had to, we could increase our 
farm production more than 50 per cent 
by applying better technology and by 
educating and giving financial aid to 
our fatmers. By 1960, we are expected 
to harvest some 400 million acres for 
our domestic needs and 40 million more 
for export. This is almost 100 million 
more than we harvested in 1950. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CAPACITY 


Today we have more than enough 
industrial plants and equipment to pro- 


duce all the goods needed to maintain 
our present standard of living and pro- 
vide full employment for our labor 
force. 

In the last decade, our industrial 
capacity has grown beyond wildest ex- 
pectations. In the 1940's we increased 
our manufacturing capacity by about 
one half. And from 1946-1950 we also 
reached an all-time high for money 
invested in industry—$109 billion. Of 
this, more than a third was invested in 
manufacturing industries, another third 
in commercial business, and the rest in 
transportation, communication, utilities, 
and mining, 

During World War II we were able 
to expand our productive facilities enor- 
mously and rapidly, We devoted almost 
half our economic effort to production 
for war, and still maintained a high 





2) 


living standard for our citizens. New 
plants were created so fast that entire 
factories had to be shut down at the 
end of the fighting. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


Today, except for the war years, a 
greater percentage of our population 
are working or want to work than ever 
before (see chart). Yet in any future 
emergency we could easily expand our 
labor force, and by working at maxi- 
mum capacity, produce a third more 
goods and services than under normal 
conditions. 

Our labor force will increase slowly 
through the next five years. By 1960 
there will be virtually no child labor 
and a smaller proportion of workers 
over 65, but more working women 
Unemployment will be average and will 
probably not exceed 5 per cent of the 
labor force. But over-all production will 
increase because of rising productivity 
(see page 22) and other factors. 
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PRODUCTIVITY—Key to Welfare 


UR natural resources, agricultural 
capacity, industrial capacity, and 
manpower are basic to our economy. 
We could not get along without them. 
But of all our resources, the greatest 
is technology. Without it, all other re- 
sources would be economically useless. 
The American Indians when Columbus 
came possessed all the natural riches 
that we have today—much more, in 
fact. But because their technology was 
primitive, they were unable to build 
a great productive civilization. 

What exactly does “technology” 
mean? It is our accumulated knowl- 
edge, techniques, and skills, and their 
application in creating useful goods 
and services. Usually we think of tech- 
nology as having to. do with mechanical 
inventions and complicated machines. 
Actually it is much broader than that. 
It means everything men have ever 
learned about how to do work better 
and faster. 

Through technology our country has 
become the most highly mechanized 
civilization in history. It is able to pro- 
duce more than any other people. It 
has in one century achieved the world’s 
highest standard of living. It has done 
this not because our workers are more 
industrious or skillful than those of 
other nations, but because we have 


constantly devised better methods and 
utilized more non-human and non-ani- 
mal sources of energy to add to and 
substitute for human effort. 

In the past century American pro- 
ductivity, measured by the amount of 
output produced per man-hour worked, 
has undergone a fabulous increase. 
With only about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population and less than 7 per 
cent of its land area, we now produce 
and consume well over one third of the 
world’s goods and services, and turn 
out nearly one half of the world’s fac- 
tory-produced goods. Of all the great 
industrial nations, it is not communist 
Russia, but capitalist America that has 
come closest to the “socialist” goal of 
providing abundance for all in a class- 
less society. Without sacrificing liberty, 
we have built a “people's capitalism.’ 

Today we use 74 times as much non- 
human energy as we did in 1850. Yet 
we have reduced working hours from 
70 to less than 40 per week, and are 
rapidly approaching a period of fa: 
greater leisure for the average man. 
Muscle power has been practically 
eliminated, and inanimate energy (from 
coal, petroleum, gas, and hydroelectric 
power) accounts for nearly 99 per cent 
of our much larger work output. What 
we can do when atomic and solar 








HOW PRODUCTIVITY GROWS 
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Teday (1950) a werker can produce in one 40-hour week as 
much as an 1850 worker could produce in three weeks of 70 
hours, If productivity continues to increase at present rates, 


a worker in 2050 will produce as much in one 7-hour day. 


Light's Diamond Jubilee 


energy replace these older sources of 
power can scarcely be imagined. If 
productivity increases only at its pres- 
ent rate, we shall add on the average 
between 2 and 3 per cent each year 
to our output per man-hour. 

t is hardly necessary-to detail the 
amazing advances in technology that 
make these miracles almost a certainty. 
Striking improvements in farm produc- 
tion lie ahead--doubling and trebling 
the yield per acre of many crops and 
increasing the output of live stock. 
Automation is a magic word which will 
shortly transform our basic industries, 
including oil refining, steel production, 
automobile and airplane manufacture, 
and many consumer goods industries. 
American industry has discovered that 
any repetitive task that can be done 
by human hands can be done as well 
or better by machines, and usually far 
more economically. 

The fixation of nitrogen from the 
air and extraction of minerals from 
sea water, the use of new sources of 
energy (uranium, thorium, plutonium, 
etc.); the development of man-made 
plastics and synthetic fibres; and the 
growth of electronic controls are only 
a sample of the vast contributions of 
technology to our increasing produc- 
tivity in the next few years. 


General Electri: 


Operator sets punch press in motion by pressing control button. 


U. B, Stee! 


An aute engine a minute comes off electronie production line. Electric shevel picks up and loads 12 tons of ore at a bite. 





Senior Scholastic 


Mid-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Questions 
are based on material in Senior Scholastic, September 15 through November 3, 1955. 
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I. Map Reading 
Each of the numbers listed below 


corresponds to the number on the 
map. On the line following each num- 
ber, identify the place, symbol, or 
term numbered on the map. Each 
counts 2, Total, 20. 


1. 
2. 








ll. World Trouble Spots 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 2. Total, 20. 

__a. An area in which an election 
took place recently to decide 
the part to be played by the 
Western European Union in its 
control was the 
1. Polish Corridor 
2. Ukraine 
3. Benelux countries 
4. Saar 

. A member of the British Com- 
inonwealth of Nations in which 
relations between white and Ne- 
gro races is a major problem is 

1, Canada 3. Union of S. Africa 

2. Australia 4. Ceylon 

_.c. The foreign ministers of the 
Big Four are now meeting in 
1. Geneva 
2. The Hague 
8. U.N. Security Council 
4. U. N. General Assembly 


h. 


. North African protectorates of 


France are 

1. Tunisia and Morocco 

2. Algeria and Ethiopia 

3, French and Spanish Morocco 
4. the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


. A country divided since the end 


of World War I is 

1, Italy 3. Japan 

2. Germany 4, Russia 
Frequent clashes in the Middle 
East have been taking place on 
the borders of 

1. Saudi Arabia and lraq 

2. Syria and Lebanon 

3. Israel and Egypt 

4. Israel and Turkey 

A Communist but anti-Soviet 
state which the Russians have 
been trying to win over is 

1. Poland 3. Yugoslavia 

2. Finland 4, Czechoslovakia 
Asian nation holding first na 
tional election recently is 

1, Communist China 

2. Indonesia 

3. Pakistan 

4. India 





~J. A British possession in South- 
east Asia in which Communist 
guerrillas have been terrorizing 
the population is 
1. Ceylon 
2. Indo-China 
8. Thailand 
4. Malaya 

. Anation in Latin America which 

recently overthrew a dictator is 
l. Mexico- 
2. Argentina 
3. Paraguay 
4. Chile 


My score con 


iit, The Home Scene 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the 
correct answer. Each counts 2. Total, 
10. 


atttighiniiiisatsitiiee Uh Wile Oy 
is President Eisenhower recovering 
from his illness? 


alti 2. Who will lead 
the American expedition to Antarc- 
tica? 


deci i een te the 
court in the land? 





4. What is the 
term used to describe payments by 
the Federal Government to such serv- 





ices as the Post Office Department? 
5. Which of the 





My score... 


IV. Reading a Chart 


On line to left of each of the fol- 
lowing statements, place a “T” if it is 
true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if 
there is not sufficient information in 
chart on which to base a conclusion. 
Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

...l. During period covered in chart, 
the Consumer Price Index 
reached its peak in 1954. 

. In 1950, the Consumer Price 
Index rose more than 10% ove: 
the base period. 

. The reason for the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index in 1951 
was the Korean War. 

. Between 1950 and June, 1955, 
Consumer Price Index dou- 

. The fluctuation in the Consumer 
Price Index, January-June, 1955, 
was less than 2%. 

My score. 


V. People in the News 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column A, write the 


number preceding the deseription in 


Column B which most correctly iden- 
tifies the person. Each counts 2. Total, 
20. 


Column A 
__&. Nikolai Bulganin 
__b. Konrad Adenauer 
©, John Foster Dulles 
4. Anthony Eden 
_&. Dag Hammarskjold 
__f. Averell Harriman 
__g. William Knowland 
at Juan D. Peron 
_i. Adlai Stevenson 
._._j. Earl Warren 


Column B 


Ousted dictator of Argentina 
President of General Assembly 
California Senator 

Chief Justice, U. $. Supreme Court 
Former governor of i 
Governor of New, York State 
Secretary-Geueral of U. N. 
Russian foreign minister 

. Russian 

10. German chancellor 

11. British prime minister 

12. U. 8. Secretary of State 

My score 


Vi. Werds in the News 


Multiple choice. Each counts 2. 
Total, 20. 
__a. incumbent , 
1. lying down on the job 
2. candidate for office 
3. critic of administration 
4. present holder of an office 
inflation 


SONQAusenwr 


3. dep period 

4. period of small demand and 
plentiful supplies 

>. installment credit 

1. loans made by one bank to 
another 

2. condition preceding bank- 
ruptcy 
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8. method of purchase ufually 
requiring a down-payment 

4. check-up on consumer's cred- 
it by investigating agency 


. metropolitan 


1. life in the country 

2. chief city and its immediate 
surroundings 

3. suburban area 

4. slums in large cities 


. nationalism 


1. war-like moves of a country 

2. taking over by a government 
of property from private en- 
terprise 

3. annexation of one country 
by another 

4. desire for independence 
based on unity of a people 


. neutralist 


1. refraining from taking part 
in controversy between others 

2. Communist-domination of 
minor parties 

3. minor party in an election 

4. position taken by small pow- 
ers at the outbreak of a war 


. parity 


l. farm insurance against 
drought 

2. method of improving the 
breed of cattle 

3. essential factor in any con- 
servation program 

4. formula guaranteeing a 
farmer a fixed percentage of 
previous purchasing power 


. referendum 


1. process by which judicial of- 
ficials may be recalled from 
office 

. process of referring to voters 
a proposed law or constitu- 
tion 

. technique by which dictators 
can seize power 

. proposal by the people which 
the legislature is required to 
debate and vote upon 


. satellite 


. dominant power among a 
group of lesser powers 

. member of alliance which 
seeks to control balance of 
power in a tense world 

. small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power 

. nation which concentrates 
upon scientific research 
rather than war preparation 


. “unification 


. joining together of different 
parts of an area to form a 
single nation 

. final demands preceding a 
declaration of war 

. efforts to control widely scat- 
tered deposits of uranium 

. annexation of weaker areas 
by a stronger power 


My score_ 





“TUMORS are flying”—and noth- 
ing disgusts you more! Who 
can blame the girl or the fellow who 
sees red when tongues are wagging 
about them? But wait—why the talk? 
Let's take a long second look and see 
if there’s any reason for the gossip. 
Maybe you can squelch it or ex- 
plain it away. Better yet, perhaps 
you can prove by your actions that 
“it ain't necessarily so”! 


Q. There's talk going around that I’m 
a “big flirt.” A girl I know started it 
and told my boy friend, who goes to 
another school. He doesn't believe it, 
but I still don’t want to be labeled a 
“flirt.” Sure, I talk and laugh with 
other boys, but is being friendly a 


crime? 


A. Are you as gay with the girls as 
you are with the boys? Maybe the girl 
who called you a “flirt” doesn’t get this 
same friendly treatment from you—and 
this makes her spiteful? Maybe she was 
just being funny in her use of “flirt” 
when talking about you? Maybe several 
“maybes” are attached to the situation, 
so the only way to know “what's what” 
is to go to the girl and ask her. 

With your temper under control and 
your sense of humor showing, tell her: 
“I hear you've named me Miss Flirt of 
Madison High, Jan. How do I rate this 
honor?” Jan will have a chance to clear 
herself and may be able to explain how 
it all started. 

Frequently, a rumor can be harmless 
at the beginning. But by repetition and 
addition or the way it's said, a simple 
sentence can grow into a five-headed 
monster! Often the story-tellers aren't 
being malicious, but just careless. The 
way you take the story—with a laugh 
instead of a lament—and the way you 
prove. it’s so much hot air will go a long 
way toward killing it. 


Q. I go with a boy my folks don't ap- 
prove of, because they've heard he's 
wild. n he’s with a crowd of boys, 
he does act silly, but when he's with 
me, he’s never that way. How should I 
convince my parents that he’s a right 
guy? 


By GAY HEAD 


A. Give them a chance to know the 
boy for themsélves. But first, so he'll 
put his best foot forward when he meets 
them, talk to him about the “whys” of 
their disapproval. Tell him exactly why 
your parents object to your dating him. 
Tell him what you think he can do to 
prove to them that he’s not really a 
“wild one.” How he faces the situation 
will either confirm their suspicions of 
him or convince them that they've mis- 
understood him. 

If he talks to them maturely and ad- 
mits any mistakes he’s made, they'll re- 
alize he’s not just “a silly kid.” If he 
says to them, “I've done some pretty 
crazy things with the gang, but the 
time has come for me to buckle down 
to some work and I intend to,” and if 
he means it by practicing what he 
preaches, no doubt your parents will 
reconsider their first judgment. If he 
talks about his ambitions, his plans, the 
people he admires, how he appreciates 
having you for a friend, they too may 
begin to think he’s “a right guy.” Be- 
ing able to stand up and face the mu- 
sic is important in making the right 
impression on older people. 


QO. Some silly girls in my school have 
been telling one of their friends that I 
like her, but that I'm afraid to ask her 
out. A guy can’t even smile at a girl or 
speak to her a few times without having 
these girls make an international crisis 
out of it! How can 1 stop their foolish 
gossip? ~ 


A. Most girls love a romance— even 
if it's non-existent—and they love to 
talk. No man in the world can ever 
change this! If you become angry with 
these girls, they'll think you're hyper 
sensitive. If you ask them to stop the 
gossip, they'll gossip even more. But if 
you ignore them and pretend nothing is 
happening, they may weary of the 
game and give it up. 

But ignoring them is only the half 
of your solution. Think of the gir] who's 
had to endure their tattle-tales too. 
What if she really thinks raid 
of her? What if you've clammed up to- 


: 
j 


NEA Bervice, Inc 
“Of course | haven't told anyone that 
you were in love with him, Rosalie. 
| didn’t even know it was a secret.” 


wards her, since her friends began the 
fuss? No doubt, it’s been uncomforta 
ble for her also. 

Go over to her some day after school 
(when “the girls” aren't around) and 
ask to walk her home. Apply that “old 
faithful”—your sense of humor—here 
too. Break the ice with something like 
this: “Say, Sally, I couldn’t help hear 
ing that we've become an item around 
school, Do you think we'll make Walter 
Winchell’s column?” This should put 
Sally at ease and give you both a good 
chuckle. It shoald also put you both 
back on your friendly basis again, May- 
be you'll even decide to ask Sally for a 
date and really turn the tables on the 
talkers! 


Q. Last year I was careless about 
keeping dates. Now I want to go out 
and no one will go out with me because 
of this reputaton. How can | convince 
girls that I've changed? 


A. The only way to prove that you're 
a changed character is never, never to 
have a relapse into that habit. But first 
you have some. explaining to do, before 
the girls will give you the chance again 

Start with the ones who waited in 
vain and ask them out, perhaps explain 
ing like this: “Linda, I wish you'd give 
me another chance this semester and 
go out with me, | admit I was pretty 
undependable about dates last year 
But I'm more mature now, and I'd like 
to prove to you that old Stand-Them 
Up-Sam has changed.” Probably Linda 
~and the others—will be so pleased 
with your honesty that they'll rise to 
the occasion and give you a chance to 
make good. The rest is up to 


' 
you 





Should 
You go into 
Business 
or Yourself 


by MORTON SONTHEIMER 


BS in the not-so-long ago, before 

television antennas sprouted from 
every rooftop, a Dun & Bradstreet reporter 
was making a routine check on a new ap- 
pliance business in a southwestern city. 


To his surprise he found that the little 
store’s sales had soared from scratch to 
nearly $200,000 for the year. While he was 
in the store, its delivery truck returned, 
two young men got out, announced they 
had orders for two more television sets, 
loaded them and went off again. The Dun 
& Bradstreet man looked startled. He 
knew that the town's old established appli- 
ance dealer had put in a stock of ” 
run some ads in the paper, received hardly 
any inquiries and dro television, 
claiming it tied up his capital. 

What was happening at this new estab- 
lishment? The explanation, said the youth- 
ful proprietor, was simple. 


* 


An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 


After his assistants installed a set in a 
home, one of them had to remain to 
explain to the new owner how it worked. 
The other was trained to go out and call 
on the neighbors. He told them he had 
just put in a set at the Jones's and showed 
them the new look on wt pnd rooftop. 
He explained that good service would 
now be available for that neighborhood 
and remarked, “If you'd like us to bring 
out a set for you, too, we can do it today— 
it’s no trouble."” When that didn’t bring 
an order he would add, “Why don't you 
talk it over with your husband tonight or 
drop over to the Jones's and see how theirs 
works? Then call me. I can be back first 
thing in the morning with a set for you.” 


Ingenuity and enterprise had made the 
young man who started that business a 
ee = ae overnight. Today, with the 

t frenzy of TV purchasin t, he is 
still a sechene, Nesuiee he tod been able to 
adapt co changing conditions. He has 
capitalized on a reputation for reliability, 
built up his service and repair business and 
added some profitable side lines. 


Sound easy? Then listen to what he, like 
dozens of other independent business men 
and women all over the country, told me: 
*I have to work harder than any of my 


young men 
putting to practical use 
. woods, plastics and other 


friends. I need all the training and educa- 
tion I ever received and I wish I had 
more. I've gotten so discouraged I've 
cried. There has been a new headache ever 
day since I started and they're still 
coming.” 


“If it’s chat rough,” I asked, “why do 
you stay?” 


His face folded into a wide grin. “Be- 
cause I love it.” 


What is the lure that leads to the estab- 
lishment of nearly 1,000 new businesses 
every day in this country? I asked business- 
men in many lines. Their answers were: 


can't compensate for 


“Even a big sal 
ing your own boss. 


the satisfaction of 


“There's a great security in knowing 
that you can’t be fired, that your destiny 
is largely in your own hands. 


“In your own business you have the 
ay to use your own ideas and 
make your own decisions. 


“Your success is your ewn. Whatever 
you build belongs to you. If you have the 
ability to make money, why not make it 
for yourself?” 


One of the independent businessmen I 
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interviewed was a young man who had 
recently started a tiny tomes for elec- 
tronic parts in Missouri. He freely ad- 
mitted he was having trouble at the 
moment meeting his payroll of three em- 
ployees. Then I pet him the question, 
“Why do you stay?” 


“Because,” he answered, confidently, 
“the longer you can hang on the better it 
ets. The real trick is not in starting a 
a Bo It is to stay in business after 
you've started.” 


The statistics backed him up. They 
showed that one out of three Seedanrs 
failures occur during the first two years, 
and two out of three in the first five years. 


Some fond parents conclude that if a 
young man is disinterested in an education 
and seemingly unfit for other pursuits, the 
best thing to do is set him up in a business 
for himself. That conclusion has cost many 
a father a fortune without accomplishing 
anything worth while for the son. 


Private business is a skilled occupation 
today, with colleges to teach it and a 
literature that crams libraries. The United 
States Department of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has found that “except 
for professional and clerical workers those 
who run their own businesses have better 
educational backgrounds than any other 
major group of workers.” 


The amount of record-keeping alone 
that will be required of the young person 
in business for himself demands more 
specialized training than most business- 
men of a generation ago had. An analysis 
of nearly a thousand bankrupt businesses 
showed that more than three out of four 
had failed to keep adequate tecords. 


The science of running a modern busi- 
ness begins before the business itself gets 
started. It enables the knowing to decide 
what business is best, where it should be 
located, what volume to expect, how much 
capital will be needed, what stocks and 
equipment must be purchased. To leave 
such questions to guesswork alone is to 
invite the fate of four out of every five 
new businesses—gone, after ten years. 





Retailing offers an opening for men and women 
whose natural bent is toward selling—and whose 
experience qualifies them to sell successfully, 
whether it be food or appliances, clothing or auto- 
mobiles, shoes or hardware. 





Unlike so many professions, a man or 
woman can go into business at almost any 
age—it is never too late. This allows time 
not orily for an education but for a job 
that will give important experience in the 
business contemplated. 


Ic allows time, too, to develop certain 
traits of character that are important. The 
Department of Commerce has compiled a 
list of these personality factors. They are: 
Initiative, a friendly positive attitude 
toward others, leadership, responsibility, 
organizing ability, industry with a willing- 
ness to work long hours, decisiveness, 
sincerity so as to inspire people's trust, 
perseverance in the face of inevitable dis- 
couragements, and physical energy. 


Special abilities are often helpful in 
pointing the way to specific business 
careers, too. The outgoing, extroverted 

rson will usually be successful in a sales 
Cidawee. The mechanical minded indi- 
vidual might do best in a manufacturing 
enterprise. Others often find that a partner- 
ship with someone else will supply an 
important trait or talent that they may 
lack themselves. 


The expression ‘‘starting a business on 
a shoestring” was coined in the days of 
high-lace shoes when shoestrings were 
longer and the cost of doing business far 
lower. Lack of capital ranks with incom- 
petent management as one of the two 
chief obstacles to business success. For a 
modern business, the young beginner 
needs not only the money to get started 
but enough capital co tide it over the rough 
spots. Much of it needs to be his own, too, 


There is danger in borrowing too much. 
Economists have found that in the retail 
field at least 50 percent of the capital 
should be put up by the owner, 75 per- 
cent if possible. 


There are four and a half million busi- 
nesses in this country. Although nearly 
1,000 new ones are started every day, the 
total increases very slowly because almost 
every day that many close down. The 
reason so many fail to survive is poy! 
that the peugle who start them are ill 
prepared, by training, by character, and 
financially. But the very factors that make 
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private business such a tough race for 
them multiply the chances of success for 
the educated, ambitious young man or 
woman with proper resources. 


Business is very much a woman's world 
now, too, as the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce discovered when it 
surveyed New York City's Madison Ave- 
nue, one of the smartest streets of small 
shops in the world. It found that women 
owned all the toy stores, half the rug 
stores, all the lingerie and linen shops, 
more than half the gift shops, and 28 per- 
cent of all the stores on the street. My own 
interviews with young business people 
indicated that the pent le as true of Main 
Street in Middleville as of Manhattan's 
Madison Avenue. 


Technological progress is continually 
creating new opportunities for youn 
people ready to start out on their own with 
ideas, ener and courage. Professor 
Harold F. Clark, widely consulted econo- 
mist of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, likes to cite an example of that. 


“Today,” he says, “the railroads in 
America, just about as numerous as 50 
a ago, are receiving the fiercest possi- 
ble competition from thousands of small 
trucking firm operators. 


“But, if some economist in 1900 had 
predicted that a man with a few trucks 
— successfully ne are with the huge 
railroad companies of America, people 
would have called him crazy!" 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on Owning Your Own Business is 
one Z, 4 continuing series on career r yeerd 
ties for young men and women, Each is avail- 
able in booklet form and will be sent to you on 
request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, ‘The Cost of Four Years at 
College.”” Check the booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today! 
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The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1955, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. 5-4, 

51 Medison Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 
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By JAMES L. SUMMERS 





is 


He wasn’t the kind of boy a girl would notice—at first! 


ATY didn’t see a soul she knew all 

the way to high school, but that 

wasn't so odd, really. She'd been away 
from Fremont for two years. 

In a railroad town, the people change. 
But the merchants and the engineers 
and the yard foremen stay on and on, 
so she knew a lot of the eighth-grade 
graduating class must still be here. 

Old Mr. Baldwin, the assistant prin- 
cipal, was still here. He blinked his 
penetrating eyes at her through his 
rimless glasses. “If your mother hadn't 
called and said you were coming, I'd 
never have known you!” he declared. 
To the office girl he said, “Look at her, 
Miss Garvey. Put her on this side of 
the counter and you'd think she was 
Mr. Welch's new secretary.” 

Katy blushed prettily. “You make me 
feel ancient, Mr. Baldwin,” she said. 
In secret, though, she was pleased. 

Mr. Baldwin shook his head. “You 
mean i'm ancient. They leave town 
little children, and I no more than turn 
around and they're back as grown 
people. It's amazing.” 

»He took her transcript from San 
Francisco and made out her schedule 
quickly—with a card to tell her in which 
room each class was held. “You'll have 


“Tll Remember You” from Open Season 
by James L. Summers. Copyright, 1948, 
1951 by James L. Summers. Reprinted by 
permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


, 


a few days to make up—but you haven't 
missed too much,” he said. “I suppose 
you'll be able to find your way around 
like a veteran. The buildings are just 
the same, and you'll see old friends who 
will help, no doubt.” 

Katy nodded briskly and thought 
about Pauline and Betty. Then she 
thanked him and went out into the hall 
toward the east entrance. 

A few boys came through the doors 
and they looked her over with frank 
curiosity, She didn’t know them, so she 
turned away and pretended to be 
watching Mr. Bardwell, the gardener, 
out on the devil-grass lawn with the 
power mower. But when one of them 
whistled a low note and made a pre- 
text of getting a drink at the fountain 
just so he could look her over again, 
she was pleased. 

She knew she was pretty and that 
the knife-pleated skirt and soft water- 
melon-green sweater were becoming to 
her light, clear skin. She knew how to 
dress now, and make-up, used under 
her mother’s expert advice, brightened 
her blue eyes and brought out blonde 
lights in her hair. 

She half-smiled. Pauline and Betty 
were the ones who were really going to 
whistle. In the eighth grade, she had 
run a third to both of them—partly be- 
cause her mother kept her in the little- 
girl class longer, and partly because she 


was—well, slower tc grow. 





It was going to be different now. She 
had caught up. She could almost hear 
their exact words. “Katy! Why, I'd 
never believe it if I didn’t see it. 
Pauline, don’t let Bob so much as look 
at her,” 

“How about Chris?” Pauline would 
say. “Better start mending your own 
fences, Betty, my sweet.” 

Katy smiled more widely. It had 
been Bob and Chris back in the eighth 
grade, but maybe now it was Tom or 
Bill or Carl. It could be anybody. Two 
years change things. 

She saw Caroline Branner coming up 
the steps. Caroline had always been 
one of those big girls, and Katy would 
know her anywhere. “Hello, Caroline,” 
she called out. 

“Why, hi!” said Caroline in her big 
husky voice. “Greetings!” She smiled 
broadly, showing her beautiful teeth, 
and Katy thought how nice it is that all 
kids, no matter if they are fat or funny 
or plain homely, have something good 
about them. Some redeeming quality— 
or a lot of promise for the future. 

Caroline was looking at her sharply, 
and hesitating. Katy was almost sorry 
she had spoken because now Caroline 
would want to take her all over the 
school. Then she would have to wait 
until noon before she saw Pauline and 
Betty. 

But Caroline went right on down the 
hall without stopping. 


Tas halls were filling and becoming 
a bright, swirling pattern of orderliness 
in confusion’s mask. The boys were 
crashing their lockers open and laugh- 
ing and yelling to one another, and the 
girls’ chatter came up high in a kind of 
harmonic. 

Here at the entrance Katy was in the 
line of traffic, so she pushed the door 
open and went outside. She found a 
place on the wide concrete railing and 
squinted her eyes into the early sun. 

A group went up the steps and out of 
it somebody called. “Hey! Look what 
blew into town! Katy Thorson!” 

She turned around, but she couldn't 
tell who it was that had spoken. So she 
said, “Hi!” very brightly, and waved. 

After that, nobody spoke to her, and 
still Pauline and Betty didn’t arrive. 
Katy began to feel lonesome among so 
many new people, and a little doubt 
crept into her mind that they were 
going to get there at all. 

During the two years they had cor- 
responded. At first the letters were long 
and written often. But as Katy became 
acquainted in big Bay High School, she 
had written less and less, until in the 
past year there had been only two let- 
ters from Pauline, the last one months 
ago, and none at all from Betty. 


(Continued on page 31) 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i ov" Teps, don't miss. 
Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); 


wvvr Oklahoma! (M); Quentin Durward 
(D); Trial (D); The Desperate Hours 
(D); Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty (D); 
Interrupted Melody (M); The African Lion 
(Y); Green Magic (Y). 

“vvThe Tender Trap (C); Land of the 
Pharaohs (D); My Sister Eileen (M); 


ii" “Good. 
Documentary—(¥). 


i Pair. “Save your money. 


Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 

Ulysses (D); The Left Hand of God (D); 
It's Always Fair Weather (M); Private 
War of Major Benson (C); To Hell and 


*Back (D). 


Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D). 
“Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D). 
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J ele-facts 








You'd need over 80 different ma- 
terials, such as rubber, tin, sulphur 
and gold. You'd have to get them 
from Malaya, Belgian Congo, Texas, 

_ Indonesia, and from a lot of other 
places, too. You'd wind up buying 


Blasting loose copper ore in a Chilean 
mine. This copper is one of the materials 
that goes into your telephone. 





WHAT IF YOU HAD TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN TELEPHONE 7? 


stuff from every state in the union. 
And from every continent except 
Antarctica! 

So it’s quite a job making a tele- 
phone. And this year Western Elec- 
tric, our manufacturing and supply 
unit, is making more than 5 million! 


You see, nowadays Americans 
want more telephones than ever be- 
fore. Instead of just one telephone 
in a home, people want the comfort 
and convenience of complete tele- 
phone service. That means having a 
telephone always at hand—in rooms 
where you work, play and sleep. 


Getting together the raw ma- 
terials for all these phones is a big 
assignment. But it’s just part of 
our never-ending effort to bring 
you the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest cost. 


SELL. TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 





Knights in Shining Helmets 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


T LEAST once a year, some joker 
bucking for a headline will scream: 
“Football is awful. It's and dirty 
and ought to be lopped off the school 
sports program.” 
Let's face it. Football is a 
tough game. But it's this very q 


for a player of his class. He immedi- 
ately called time. 

“Better get that player out of there,” 
he informed Referee Jack Sprenger. 
“He could get hurt.” 

The same quality of mercy was ex- 
hibited by Don King, Clemson quar- 
terback, in the Wake Forest game that 
same fall. In the third period, Sonny 
George, the Wake Forest quarterback, 
suffered a hobbling leg injury. During 
the time out for repairs, Don King was 
observed ing to him. 

When play was resumed, King called 
the Clemson team together and said, 
“Fellows, George has been hurt. If you 
have to hit him again, hit him high. We 
don’t want to hurt him badly.” 

An isolated incident, you say? 
ball players aren't really that 
You're wrong, pardner. 
identical episodes 

The first one occurred 
Army-Notre Dame seg 
the Fighting Irish that da 


O'Donnell, who was later to become 


Buell played all the way and Yale 
lost. But that defeat was as great 
victory as it ever won. 

Professional Manners 
déven the pro footballers have 


But even though it was a close game 
and they were losing, they elected to 
play it the Buck Shaw way—the way of 
a real sportsman. 

Few people are aware of the fact 
that a sportsmanlike gesture by Art 
Luppino was all that averted a possible 
break between Arizona and Texas Tech 
last season. 

Luppino, who set a collegiate scor- 
ing mark of 166 points last year, is an 
idol at Arizona. And when a Texas 
Tech player threw a block at him after 
the whistle had sounded, the Arizona 
fans went into a frenzy. They were con- 
vinced ft was a case of dirty football. 

After the game, with charges being 
hurled in all directions, Luppino 
stepped forward and stilled the outcry. 

“Cut it out,” he said. “I just wasn’t 
alert at the time. It was a’continuation 
play and if I had been hurt, it would 
have been my fault.” 

The TV millions who witnessed the 
California-Ohio State game last season 


trying for extra point. The ball was 
snapped, spotted by the holder, then 
kicked by Paul Larson. But Tom Hague. 
Ohio State end, was a little too quick. 
He hurtled forward and deflected the 


try. 

The TV audience was then aston- 
ished to see the great California quar- 
terback rush over and pat Hague on 
the back. Asked after the game why he 
did it, Larson replied. 

“For heaven's sake, he made a nice 
play, didn’t he?” 





I'll Remember You 


(Continued from page 29) 


Katy began to regret that she hadn't 
written to both girls just before she 
returned, as her mother had suggested. 
She had thought it would be fun to 
surprise them, and— 

Suddenly her eyes lighted up. There 
they were! They they were! Coming 
together. Katy ran down the steps and 
up the wide walk to meet them just at 
the flagpole circle. 

There she stopped, waiting eagerly 
Pauline had grown taller, just like her 
father, and Betty had made her mouth 
wide with vivid lipstick so that you saw 
it even before you looked into her eyes. 

“Surprise!” Katy sang out when they 
were close. “Guess who's in town! Take 
three guesses!” 

The two girls stopped. “Why, it's 
Katy Thorson,” said Pauline. “Why, hi, 
Katy. I haven't seen you since swad- 
dling clothes.” 

“Isn't it longer than that?” said Betty 

“Well, it’s true,” Katy said delight- 
edly. “I’m back. For good, too.” 

“You look different,” said Pauline. 
“For a minute I didn’t know you.” 

“I didn’t, either,” said Betty. “I 
thought, “Where have I seen that girl 
before?’ ” 


“I am different,” said Katy proudly, 
“and I have so much to tell both of 
you. Why, the last time I wrote you, I 
hadn't even met Hal. He’s a boy up in 
‘Frisco, and, girls, he’s very special. 
Dark, you know, and sort of rugged 
His hair comes to a peak at his fore- 
head.” Katy made a gesture at her 
brow. “And—” 

Without thinking about it, the three 
girls had begun to walk forward slowly, 
and they were almost at the steps now 
Katy glanced at them in surprise, as if 
somehow she had been led there. She 
pursed her lips. “But I’m doing all the 
talking~I guess because I’m se glad to 
be back. You talk. Go ahead. Tell me 
all about Bob and Chris. How are—” 

“Bob and Chris?” exclaimed Pauline. 


—“Whoever are they?” 


“Why, you know, those boys back in 
the eighth grade who sat in the—” 

Betty broke into laughter. “I remem- 
ber them now,” she said. “Weren't they 
funny?” 

“Ancient history,” said Pauline. 

They mounted the steps together, and 
a silence came between them. Katy felt 
its small, dull pressure almost without 
realizing that she did. She found some- 
thing quickly to fill that tiny void. “Do 
either of you kids have World History 
the first period? I have Spanish second, 
and third, I~” 
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“No, we don't have any of those 
classes, Katy,” Pauline began, “but 
we—”" They were inside the door now 
and Pauline broke the sentence in half 
over what she saw. “There's Phil down 
the hall,” she said, turning excited eyes 
to her companions. “I have to see him 
about something very important.” It 
was half-explanation, half-anxiety 

“Phil?” said Katy, her interest quick 
ened. “Where? Which one is Phil 
Pauline?” 

“That tall blond on the left side ol 

the hall. There—that turning to 
speak to the boy in the green sweater 
Johnny Dawson. See—he's looking this 
way.” Her voice struck a note of urgency 
“Oh! There he goes down to the other 
entrance,” 
“She took a sfep away, then turned 
back. She had begun to chatter the 
polite phrases, as if scurrying to get 
thern said. “I'm glad you're going to be 
in Fremont, Katy. You'll love it. We'll 
probably be seeing a lot of each other 
"Bye for now.” 


one 


Sosarraec icy swept through 
Katy’s heart as she saw Pauline hurry 
down the hall. Just like that. Hello 

and good-bye. Why, she had expected 
Pauline. to—well, to show her all over 
the school before class, and introduce 


This scoring chance 
won't slip away 


He spots a man in the clear, fires a good pass. 
Shot’s up . . . good! 2 points, fast as you can say 
it. Despite the fact both men’s hands are slippery 
with sweat. How can they handle a ball that well? 

Because it’s a Wilson basketball! . . . featuring 
more uniform outer surface, finest touch and the 
exclusive Grip-Tite process that provides dry ball 
feel, dry ball security, and fast, accurate dry ball 
handling even when your hands are soaking wet. 

Better take a look at some long-lasting Wilson 
leather basketballs, today. You'll find them any- 
where quality sporting goods are sold. 


K4-P, Official Ball 
for the 

National Basketball 
Association 


. » » your wisest investment in sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. Branch offices in New York, Son 
Francisco ond 26 other principal cities. (Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Ine.) 





her to some boys, and—Katy's mouth 
tightened at the corners. 

She glanced at Betty who was work- 
ing open her locker combination. “Ge- 
ometry!” said Betty, making a face. 
“My first class. Have you had any of 
that, Katy? Do they teach you how to 
square your hypotenuse up in Frisco?” 

The frost melted from around Katy’'s 
heart. Here was Betty, at least. In those 
days of long, long ago Pauline had 
really been first in Katy’s friendship 
But people changed. Instinctively, she 
realized that now it was going to be 
Betty—she of the wide, friendly mouth. 

“No,” she answered, hiding her grate- 
fulness beneath a smile, and coming 
close. “I haven't had it yet. I dread the 
ordeal, Is it really grim, Betty?” 

“Grim?” Betty closed her eyes in 
horror. “It's oatmeal without salt and 
sugar. And for someone with a mind 
like mine—” Betty sighed to the tops 
of her ballets. “I could knit something 
more sensible.” She sighed again. “Mr. 
Bristow reviews ten minutes before 
class for poor souls like me. Little 
Betty'd better go. Drowning people 
clutch at straws, you know.” 

Katy still smiled, and as the warmth 
melted away, she held her expression 
until she could feel the shape of the 
smile, Betty, too! She tried to swallow 
away the tightness in her throat before 
it became a lump. “That's a shame, 
Betty. I really mean it,” she said. 
“Where will I see you?” 

The girl glanced at her and wrinkled 
her brows. “Well—oh, there’s so much 
doing all the time. Committees. Say 
how about noon?” 


The lump was there and Katy could 
hardly push the words past it. “All 
right. At noon. Then-—then we'll make 
it at noon, Betty. We—we've lots to talk 
about, haven't we?” 

Betty hadn't heard her. “There's 
Velma. Going to geometry, Velma?” 

Across the hall, Velma made a vine- 
gar face and nodded sadly. “That's 
Velma Loring,” explained Betty absent- 
ly. “Velma, this is Katy Thorson. She's 
new.” She turned to Katy. “What was 
it you were saying? This place is so 
noisy, I didn’t—” 

“It wasn't anything,” Katy said weak- 
ly. “Hello, Velma. It wasn’t anything 
important at all.” 

Across the hallway, Velma nodded 
vigorously and said, “Hi! Welcome!” 
And to Betty, “Coming, quiz kid?” 

“Right now,” said Betty. “Bye, Katy. 
See you later.” She smiled, turned, and 
walked down the hall. 


Avren a moment Katy followed 
them slowly and saw the two girls turn 
into a classroom. She thought, they 
didn't care a snap of their fingers for 
me! Anger flared within her. She wished 
she had never left San Francisco to 
come back to this dinky little hole. Why 
hadn't her dad stayed on the Coast? 

Lonesomeness followed the anger 
and descended like deep-water pres- 
sure—and that was strange. If someone 
had ever told her she would be lone- 
some in Fremont High School, she 
would have laughed. Not now! The last 
thing in the world she wanted to do 
was laugh. ~ 
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from feeling this way. Something def- 
nite—like looking as if she knew her 
way around! She stopped before the 
trophy case and pretended to be dili- 
gently studying the cups. 

Standing so, she became aware of a 
boy near the end of the case. He was 
tall, with dark hair cut close. He seemed 
to be watching her, and yet she couldn't 
be sure. She was aware that he took 
half a step toward her, thought better 
of it, and resumed his original position. 

She shot him a secret, angled glance. 
He was good-looking—really much 
better-looking than the Hal she had 
described to the girls. He was taller, 
manilier, with a wider set to his shoul- 
ders. 

Actually, Hal had meant nothing at 
all to her. But every girl has a boy 
friend, and since Hal was in San Fran- 
cisco, there could be no harm in letting 
Pauline and Betty think he was special. 

At another time Katy’s interest would 
be hopping like sparrows to have this 
boy watching her. Now she was afraid. 
“There must be something wrong with 
me,” she thought wildly. “He probably 
thinks I’m just a character and wants 
a better look.” 

An impulse to find a mirror and re- 
assure herself was cut short by the first 
bell. She hurried into Miss Waller's 
class, had her card checked, and re- 
ceived a book anda seat. 

She leaned back and forced herself 
to look around for people she remem- 
bered. There was Shorty Pellissier, snub- 
nosed, fiery-haired as ever. When he 
turned and stared at her, Katy gave 
him back the look, cold and unrecog- 
nizing. She wasn't going through this 
twice. 

Nobody else. Except—why, there was 
the boy she had seen at the trophy case. 
He lifted his eygs, then dropped them 
immediately when he met her gaze. 

Miss Waller said, “Now don’t forget 
that we are on assembly schedule. You 
go directly to assembly after this class.” 
Her precise clipping of each syllable 
spelled trouble to all who didn't. 

The lesson droned on-and on, until, 
at last, the bell rang. 


o leave 


Karr stopped at the desk t 
the registration card she had filled out, 
into 


and then she went into the hall. The 

three long bells clanged their tingling 

gy yr eg om, he perg 4 
She drew in her breath 

the enetadts hatin out ia eo 

to go to assembly alone. She wondered 

if they still sat according to classes— 





“Excuse me,” said a voice at her side. 

She turned. It was the tall boy. His 
face was deadly serious. “Uh—you're 
Katy Thorson,” he mumbled. He hesi- 
tated, as if he had to pry each word 
lose from glue. “Uh—I thought—well, I 
guess you don’t know me.” He paused, 
as if pleading for her to know him. “I'm 
-ah—I'm Peter Redding.” 

Sol He was going to use that ap- 
pgoach! Find out from Miss Waller and 
then pretend he knew her- from away 
back. Well, she could go along with a 
gag. “Why, Peter,” she said, smiling up 
at him. “Of course, I haven't seen you 
in ages.” 

When he heard her say that, his face 
broke into a smile—one of those all-over 
grins. “You do remember!” he said in a 
glad voice. “Why, I never thought you 
would, Say! Would you walk over and 
sit with me in assembly? I'm a junior, 
too, you know.” 

“Why not?” Katy thought. But he 
was certainly smooth, the way he was 
carrying this act over. “All right,” she 
said, “lead the way, Peter. While we're 
walking, tell me how you knew me after 
all this time.” 

“All right,” he said. He took a breath, 
“It's because you look just the way I 
imagined you would when you—well, 
when you grew older. I used to dream— 
you know I draw a little. And I—used 
to draw you. I used to imagine—” 

“Whoa!” said Katy. “Wait!” This was 
going just a little too far, this air of 
revealing some deep, precious secret for 
her alone. She'd never seen him before 
in her life and he knew it and was 
making fun of her, “Just where did you 
say all this happened?” 

His brows came up. “Why, in the 
eighth grade. In Miss Karsten’s room— 
remember? I sat two seats behind—” 


I, WAS as if little barbed arrows were 
pricking Katy. Miss Karstens! That had 
been the teacher's name, all right. The 
eighth grade! And behind her a couple 
of seats—a thin, shy boy who—“Is your 
father an engineer on the Santa Fe?” 
Katy asked abruptly. 

“Why, yes, he is,” the boy answered. 

Embarrassment swept its painful 
warmth through Katy. He had been in 
that class—that boy—and she hadn’t 
even bothered to know him. That boy 
she remembered so vaguely now had 
been one nobody noticed very much. 
Drawing pictures all the time—even 
when he was supposed to be studying. 
“You mean,” she said wonderingly, “you 
could imagine then how I'd look now?” 

He didn’t smile now, and in a mys- 
terious way Katy knew that he wouldn't. 
“Yes,” he said, “I used to draw you. 
I'd put your hair on in different ways, 
and I knew how pretty—” He stopped, 
reddening. “Here’s the auditorium,” he 
finished, relieved. 


Katy glanced up. Ahead in the crowd 
were Pauline and Betty. Her mind 
flashed back to how she had felt just 
an hour ago. 

She had changed, yes. So had Pauline 
and Betty—and this tall boy beside her 
whom she wanted to know so much. 
Everyone changed, and everyone for- 
got—everyone except those rare ones 
who had the gift of future vision, those 
who knew how to fashion a brizht to- 
morrow out of the young, untried, and 
sometimes lonely and somber today. 

She turned quickly back to the boy. 
Something joyous flooded through her. 
“Thank you for the compliment,” she 
said quietly, “and for remembering me. 
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I don’t deserve either, but I hope we 
can be good friends.” 

The boy smiled again. “We will,” he 
said with confidence. 

They went through the wide stone 
doorway together. 





A-butting 


‘ An angry citizen had hot words with 
the assessor, He demanded, “Why did 
you tax me $8 for my goat?” 

“Well,” the assessor replied, “keep 
him out of the road, The law plainly 
says: ‘For private possessions hounding 
and abutting on public property $2 a 


running foot.’” 
Nashua Cavalier 
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46) Musaphonic Radio 


Sound no other radio can match...only *29.95 


Pops, jazz, classic... you'll find new enjoyment from 

all records played through a G-E Musaphonic 

Radio. Just plug in a record player and relax. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC’S' exclusive MUSAPHONIC 

Tone System delivers more of the delicate tones 

that are lost on ordinary radios. You hear richer 

bass notes, sharper treble notes... finer sound all 

around. Here are extra features you'll appreciate: 

* Push-pull, on-off switch 

* Audio-Magic volume control 

* Powerful built-in antenna 

* Dial Beam tuning 

* New G-E Dynapower Speaker 

* Choice of Mahogany & Gold, Ivory & Gold, or 
Red & Antique White. See and hear a Musa- 
phonic at your G-E Dealer's now! 

General Electric Co., Radio & TV Dept., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





AND LOOK! 
Here’s your best buy ina 
low-cost Clock-Radio 


Wakes you to music or buzzer alarm. 
a? switch turns radio off automat- 
ically. Solid back for smarter appear- 
ance. Model 905—Gray & Charcoal, 
Red & White, Kitchen White, 











Prices include 90-day free warranty on parts 
a or. Subject to change without novice, 
Slightly higher Wess and South 
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Floating Down the River 


By Jane Carlson, Maiden Rock (Wis.) H. S. 
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. Often called “Father of Waters.” 


and from. 


. Editor (abbr.). 
. Strauss wrote a waltz about “The 


Beautiful, Blue hee 


. Yes in Spanish. 
. Small point. 
. Exclamation. 
. Cow's ery. 
. Worn with a shirt. 
. Liberate, 
3. Exclamation or sigh. 


Famous Italian river. 


. Sick. 


. “Boola Boola, 


Yale!” (foot- 
ball cheer). 


. New Mexico (abbr.). 

. Printer’s measure. 

. No one. 

. Albert (abbr.). 

. Effortless. 

. International Refugee Organiza- 


tion (abbr.). 


. Certain soft drinks are made with 


leaves. 
Rivers flow into the ___. 
Large (abbr.). 


. London is on the banks of the 


. Elevated Railroad (abbr.). 
. River found in famous National 
Park. 


DOWN 


Lawrence River. 


3. Often tastes well after the movies. 
. Popular dessert. 
5. Old song “Just remember the 


___. River Valley.” 


. The Grande. 

. Bring about. 

. Altitude (abbr.). 
2. Used to join two pieces of wood 
3. Employ. 

. In that or like manner. 

. Famous river in France. 

. This river flows through western 


Germany. 


. French (abbr.). 
. Tree with alternate stipulate 


leaves. 


. A drink. 

. Ma’s husband. 

. Longest river in Africa. 
. Organic (abbr.). 

. Opposite of yes. 

. Alabama (abbr.). 

. Young sheep. 

. Shakespeare wrote 


Like It. 


36. Look. 
. Famous river in Korea. 
89. Connecticut (abbr.). 
. Chief eastern tributary of the 


Mississippi. 
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“Beading the Regord”’ 
The champion athlete in bed with a 
iid was told he had a temperature. 
“How high is it, nurse?” he asked. 
‘A hundred and one.” 
“What's the world’s record?” 


Virginia Spectator 


Fresh Air Fiend 


A lady tourist stopped at a filling 
station and asked the attendant to let 
the air out of her tires. “And, please,” 
she added, “let some fresh air in, It 


must be just awful in there.” 
Home Fotks 


Fire Extinguisher 


A farmer in a small way walked into 
the, offices of one of the great. fire in- 
surance companies and said that he 
wished to insure his barn and a couple 
of haystacks. 

“What facilities have you for extin- 
guishing a fire in your village?” in- 
quired the salesman. 

The man scratched his head and 
pondered the matter for a little while. 
Then he answered: “Well, it sometimes 


. ” 
rains. 
Fitih Wheel 


Reign Check 


The maharajah of an interior Indian 
province decreed that no wild animals 
could be killed, Soon the country was 
overrun by man-eating tigers, lions, 
panthers and boars. The people could 
stand it no longer and gave the maha- 
rajah the heave-ho. And this was the 
first instance on record where the reign 
was called on account of game. 


Philnews 


Who? Which? What? 


Uncle Bill threw aside a letter he 
was reading and uttered an exclama- 
tion of disgust. “Doggone it!” he cried, 
“why can’t people be more explicit?” 

“What's the matter now, Pa?” asked 
his daughter. 

“This letter from home,” he an- 
swered, “says father fell out of an apple 


tree and broke a limb.” 
Weodmen of the World Magazine 


Wanted 


jill: “The man I marry must shine 
in company, be musical, tell jokes, sing, 
dance, and stay home.” 

Bill: “You don't want a husband—you 
rv set!” 


want a 
Home toll 





Calling All Writers! 


Make this the year you write 
the story, essay, or poem that’s 
been buzzing in your mind! Or 
make this the year you top the 
one you wrote last year! The 1956 
Writing Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and spon- 
sored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., mark the 3lst anniversary of 
this unique program established 
by, Scholastic Magazines to en- 
courage promising young high 
school writers. 

All students in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 who are enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school 
in the U. S., its possessions, or 
Canada are eligible for the Senior 
Division. Students in grades 6,7, 8, 
and 9 are eligible for the Junior 
Division. Students who will be 
graduated in January or February, 
1956, may participate if the work 
is completed before graduation. 

Seé the November issue of 
Literary Cavalcade or the Novem 
ber 17 issue of this magazine for 
the listing of classifications, rules 
and regulations, description of 
awards, and entry blank. Or ask 
your teacher to write for 1956 Rules 
Booklet. Address Scholastic Maga 
zines Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 











Who, Me? 
you said I was a 
learned jackass, did you?” 

Freshie: “No, sir. 1 merely remarked 


that you were a burro of information.” 
Stanford Chaparral 


Professor So, 


Cautious 


Chemistry Professor: “This gas is 
deadly poison. What steps would you 
take if it escaped?” 

Student; “Long ones, sir.” 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 
the American Cancer Society 
or write to “Cancer” in care 


of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society ¥® 
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Boats, 
and Cars, ete,, with amesing * 


42.98 
FREE! 


You get 
2 tresh 
batteries 
to power 


your kit 


precision motors ever built yet 
Drives Model Planes 
Construction Bets, Working Models, groin 
i up to 6a00 POM 
ae litth as 56 APM. using the reduction gears 
come with this exeiti set, This MIGHTY 
XGET does hundreds of jobs. It's « Honey! Looks 
tly like a Big Motor yet measures 1” %” and 
$2.08 YOU GET Lots 
RE with this Migity Midget, You get « complete 
5 geare and — and @ multi-ratio gear bos 
well as clip and instructions NO 
wks "OR HHOKTS NO THANS 
iMER Reverses immediately too 
lees hours of fun. Bnclose check of money order 
$2.98 for this entire set and we will pay postage 
DD. orders plue postage 


CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
Fifth Ave., Dept, M306, New York, N.Y 
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THE ART SCHOOL 
BS. in Art Teacher Education, 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design 
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5. in Art Education 
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TELEVISION EVENT OF THE MONTH 





MAURICE EVANS 


DENNIS KING 


RALPH BELLAMY CO-STARS IN GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S 


“THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE” 
ON TV SUNDAY, NOV. 20 


NEW HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


Producer-Star Maurice Evans presents television 
premiere of the sparkling Shaw comedy as second 
show in exciting new series 


LLOWING up the highly successful “Alice in Wonder- 

land” in October, Maurice Evans offers the witty 
adventures of ‘‘The Devil's Disciple’ this Sunday, 
November 20, on the New Hallmark Hall of Fame. 

Written in 1897 by the famous Irish playwright, George 
Bernard Shaw, its setting is in New England in the 
Revolutionary War days. 

Maurice Evans, who produces the series for Hallmark 
Cards, will also star as “The Devil's Disciple.” He'll 
play the rascally, romantic Dick Dudgeon who suddenly 
finds himself portraying a minister and matching wite— 
at the risk of his life—with a cynical British General in 
order to point up this country’s struggle for freedom. 


Ralph Bellamy will co-star as the minister. Noted 


stage star Dennis King will play the debonair British 
General Burgoyne. 

“We're very excited about doing this delightful Shaw 
play on television,” said Mr. Evans, rehearsing in NBC's 
huge Brooklyn theatre this week. 


“It contains some of his most memorable writing and 
biting wit, and it’s also a stirring tribute to the lusty 
courage and vitality that gave birth to America.” 

The third show in this new series will be Emlyn 
Williams’ “The Corn is Green” on December 11. This 
is the moving and dramatic story of a school- 
teacher's influence on the life of a headstrong 
but brilliant young Welsh miner. 


When you care enough to send the very best 


ARO WAOORIS 








Don't miss this exciting TV premiere on the New Hallmark Hall of Fame ! 90 minutes in full color 
over the NBC-TV Network: 4 p.m. (EST), 3 p.m. (CST), 2 p.m. (MST), 1 p.m. (PST). 





16mm Projector Roundup 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


wW hen we re 


[' wasnt too long ago 
garded a 


school owning a 
projector as a little out of the ordinary. 
Today the picture is changed. Many 
feel lost if they had 
a month without once showing 


And a 


an audio visual 


movie 


educators would 
to go 
a film 


modern school without 


department of some 
kind is a today 
Whik 


to education's 


rarity 


industry vear after year adds 


invaluable library of 
films, the projector manufacturers con 
tinue to improve the 
their 


what we 


performance and 
Follow 

better 
among those projectors most frequently 


used in the schools 


functions of machines 


ing are consider the 
The machines de 


cribed are the latest models 


Bell & Howell 


Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, UL, currently offers 
the “285 Filmosound Specialist,” two 
202° magnetic re 
corder projector, and the “273-A” 

173-B” silent models 

Che “Specialist 
signed for 


versions of the 


and 


projectors are ce 
and long life, 
with sapphire surfaces where the film 
touches the projector. The “Specialist 
285-CR” is a. single-case with 
built-in 6-inch speaker, weighing 35% 
Ibs. Other 
inch power speakers 


heavy duty 


model 


models have separate 12- 
A power speaker 


Bell & Howell's “Model 273” 


! one which carries its own remote 


power amplifier 
Che 


corder “projec tors cow 


‘Filmosound 202” magnetic re 
in single case 
models with 


“9()2-C” 


models and separate 


speakers. “he will handle 

William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y Col 
lege, is a contributing editor of Scho 


lastic Teacher 


both single-perforated (sound) film and 
double-perforated film. The 
202-CW" takes only single-perforated 
film for 


(silent) 


recording and playing back 
will 
double-perforated) film 


magnetic soundtrack, but project 


silent 


RCA 


Radio Corp. of America, Engineer- 
Div., Camden 2, N. J. 
include the 


ing Products 
RCA “400 
lightweight 33% Ibs.) 
watt “400 Junior the two-case, 10 
100 Senior,” and the “400 Mag 
recorder-projector, RCA empha 
their “whisper-quiet 


projectors 


single cause ‘ 


watt 
net 


SIZCS machines 


RCA’s Recorder-Projector 


operation. A 
is available for the 
the “400 


chines to reproduce but not to record 


mugneti reproducet kit 
100 Senior 


enable the ma 


and 
Junior” to 
sound 


magnetic as well as 


tracks 


opt al 


Victor Animatograph 

rhe 
Davenport, lowa, has had its 
mate 4 ‘Assembly 10 
ereign 25° soundfilm 
New 
filling oil 


Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Class 
and “Sov 

provectors rece 


igned features include one-spot 


reservoir, a new shutter to 


prov ide more light on the screen and 
sapphire-tipped pawls to help reduce 
Weal; 


The 


lamp and a 


‘Classmate 4” has a 750-watt 


4-watt AC-D6 
with 


amplifier 
built-in 9-inch 
or separately cased 12-inch 
rhe Assembly 10° is AC 

with 750 or 1,000-watt lamp 
amplifier 


available speaker 
speaker 
on rated 
1O-watt 
choice of 


“Sovereign 25° has a 


and the 


1 he 


saine 


speakers 


Victor's “Sovereign 25°" 


25-watt 


amplifier and separate 12 
inch speaker 

The Victor “Silent 16 
remote forward-reverse 


his 


imuke the machine ideal for coaches in 


now has 
control at no 
extra cost new feature should 
sports analysis and in time and motior 
study 

Instead of making a separate re 
corder-projector, Victor offers a “Mixer 
Magnesound,” which makes a magneti 
recorder-projector out of any Victor 


The “Mixer 


has separate inputs with 


lG6mm sound projector 
Magnesound 
individual controls for microphone and 
phonograph, It either 


single 


accommodates 
or double perforated magneth 
cally striped or optical sound filin 


Ampro 
Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Wester 
Ave., Chicago 18, UL, offers seven pro 
iectors beginning with the “Stylist Ds 
Laine 29 Ibs case AC) 1 
ound and silent speeds, amplifier rated 
aut 4 §-ineh 


i lift olf cause covet Reel Abitis 


one 


watts maxim 


a) La aket 

2 OOO 
ft. capacity) are pe rmanently attached 
fakes standard prefocused lamps up to 
1.000 bakelite 


watts. Gears are with 


brass for running 
Super Stylist 10° is a 


heavier 2 Ibs ord 


quiet 

The Ampro 
slighth 
model with a much more puwe rial (10 
watt, AC only) amplifier und a 
10-inch jack fon 
rie rophorn or phonograph is prov ided 

Phe “Super Stylist 12” is a versatile 
machine with 


separate Case 


cum 


bigger 


speaker, An 


mput 


a 12-inch speaker in a 
It has dual jacks for an 
additional speaker 

Still more powerful and more versa 
12-T) 


Continued on page 





MORE AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 


The Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector 


A GREAT NEW 


FAMOUS FILMOSOUND 
SPECIALIST PROJECTOR 


with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 


speaker for superior sound control and 


fidelity...plus other exciting innovations. 


One of the finest instruments of this audio-visual age in 
education is now better than ever. Bel] & Howell has im 
proved the Filmosound again! 

The new 385 Specialist brings you all these important 
advancements: increased amplifier output (double power 
under normal conditions, four times stronger at low volt 
age), 
up delay 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other makes 


sound-insulated aluminum doors, an end to warm- 


of sound projectors combined! This established prefer- 














HOW CHURCH WIDENS its ap. 
peal. Members of the Centre Con- 
gregational Church in Brattleboro 
Vt., produced their own sound 
movie to dramatize church pro 
grams. Many churches use the 
Filmosound to inspire laymen, im 
prove religious training, raise funds 





HOW PARENTS ATTEND children’s classes. The Midvale School in Madison, Wis 
consin, used Bell & Howell’s Filmosound and a locally-produced sound movie to give 
parents a “teacher’s eye view” of student activities. Sound movies provide one of today's 
most effective teaching aids 


all the more important under crowded school condition: 


HOW SOUND MOVIE TEACHES 
lab safety. Elgin (Ill.) High School 
put correct laboratory techniques 
into a school-made movie. This 
Filmosound formula of sight plus 
sound helps to prevent accident: 
Research proves that students retain 
more through audio-visual training 





"TRH ACHING TOOL 


ence stems from built-in dependability — exclusive all- 
gear drive, straight-line optical system, flickerless projec- 
tion, simple operating controls, still picture clutch and 
reverse. Ruggedly built for heavy duty in the school, 
the Specialist is protected by a strong, scratch-proof case. 
Sapphire jewels give 400% longer life to vital parts. 
If the most up-to-date teaching techniques are your 
responsibility, we invite you to learn more about the new 
Filmosound 385 Specialist. See your Bell & Howell Audio- 


Visual Dealer or write for a free brochure 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954.-To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry 


Bell ¢ Howell 


7118 McCormick Road ¢« Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Continued from page 9-T 


tile is Ampro's “Premier 40” 
15-watt amplifier. With this machine 
you can mix film sound with sound 
from microphone or turntable, or both. 

Ampro’s recorder-projector, model 
‘477,” looks like the “Premier 40” 
with magnetic recording, erasing, and 
reproducing facilities added. You can 
use it for showing films with optical 
sound tracks or for recording and re 


with a 


Ampro’s ‘Stylist De Luxe’ 


producing films that have a magnetic 
strip for sound, There is also an Ampro 
‘477-R” which will show either optical 
or magnetic films but 
recording equipment. The “477 
a 12-inch speaker in a separate case, 
The S-inch speaker of the “477-R” is 
mounted in the single case of the pro- 


has no 
has 


sound 


jector 


Ampro'’s silent projector, called the 


———$—e 





CTR mee 
RECORDS FROM YOUR TAPES \ 


Concerts. recitals, training aids, ete 
economically re-recorded on perma 
nent hi-fidetity discs. For resale, gifts, 
momentos All speeds, any quantity 

Write for Free Folder and Prices 





WLING PicTURES 


JUST RELEASED 
3 fine wew color Hime 

wealth of America 
OUR NATURAL REROURCES 

OUR PRODUCTIVE LAND 
OUR PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 

PAT DOWLING PICTURES 

1066 &. Rebertson Bive Les Angeles 35, Calif 


shout the 
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$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 
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will not know you are applying =a a loan eske the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your s signature only pay AX convenient monthly 

ee during 

surmmer vacation If your cntasy ol stopal yh ay 
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“Imperial,” now has a single row of 
sprocket teeth so that you can pro- 
ject sound films (minus the sound) as 
well as silent double-perforated films. 


Duolite 


Technical Service, Inc., 30865 Five 
Mile Rd., Livonia, Mich., offers a 
soundfilm projector, the “Duolite,” 
with a built-in “TV size” screen for 
desk showing. Each “Duolite” pro- 
jector comes equipped with a wide- 
angle lens for use with its self-con- 
tained screen, and a standard 2-inch 
lens for projection on a conventional 
wall screen. 


Eastman 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St, 
Rochester 4, N. Y., calls attention to 
two special features in the three “Koda 
Pageant” One 
permanent pre-lubrication with nylon 
gears for quietness, 
shutter (to prevent 
“Super-40,"” now in all “Pageant 
audio-visual models. 

fhe “Pageant” comes in a 7-watt, 
AC-DC model with 8-inch speaker in 
one case (Model AV-073), and two 
15-watt AC models, the “AV-153” with 
a separate 12-inch speaker, and the 


scope projectors has 
The other is a new 


flicker) called the 


Eastman Kodak's ‘Analyst’ 


“AV-153-S" with an 8-inch speaker 
built in. 

Eastman’s silent 
the “Royal” with 
and the “Analyst” designed for sports 
analysis and other uses where facili- 
ties for close and repeated film study 
are needed. 

This new shutter has three blades, 
presenting three light interruptions a 
frame when the projector runs at the 
“silent” speed of 16 frames a second. 
This makes 48 interruptions a second, 
well above the minimum required for 


freedom from flicker. When you switch 


projectors include 
standard features 


to “sound” speed (24 frames a second), 
an automatic mechanism in the shutter 
changes the shutter to two blades. This 
gives two interruptions a frame, allow- 
ing additional illumination on the film, 
but preserving the same number of in 
terruptions a second. For this reason 
your silent pictures are just as free from 
flicker as your sound pictures. Also 
your sound pictures have more light 
than they would have if the three 
blades continued to operate. There is 
a latch on the “Super 40” shutter to 
lock it in the three-blade position fo: 
showing sound films in small room: 
where you do not need the extra bril 
liance on the screen, 


Forway 


Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St., Nes 
York 19, N. Y., suggests that thei: 
model 10-B meets most school needs 
It has a 10-watt amplifier and an 8 
inch speaker built into the single cas« 
The two-case called the 
“10-C”; it has the same amplifier but 
a separate 12-inch speaker. Forway 
calls attention to its special sprocket 
which will not break or tear film per 
forations. It will let damaged film run 
through even when as many as five 
perforations have been cut out. 


model is 


Movie-Mite 


The Calvin Co., 1105 Truman Rd. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., makes the smal! 
and light (29 Ibs.) “Movie-Mite” pro 
jector, with 400-watt lamp, 4-watt 
amplifier, and 6-inch speaker. Designed 
primarily for the use of salesmen and 
other industrial film showers, it carries 
its own small screen (9% x 12%) for 
desk showing, but it can be used with 
larger screens 


Revere 


Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2Ist-St. 
Chicago 16, Ill. The Revere “SP-16 
sound projector is a single-case, 33-lb 
AC-DC projector. Amplifier power out 
put not given; size of loudspeaker not 
given. Normal film capacity 400 feet 
with auxiliary 1,600 feet; 2,000 
foot reel can be accommodated by tilt 
ing the front end up.e 


arm, 


Planning an Audio-Visual Center? 

As new schools are erected across 
the country, architects and school offi 
cials are showing growing concern fo1 
audio-visual centers. 

Last month, the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, of the Na 
tional Education Association issued a 
new booklet in its series: Planning 
Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Ma 
terials. Though it deals with college 
centers, the booklet can also be applied 
to primary and secondary schools. 
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Continued from page 4-T 


Scene from Painter and the Poet Series. 
Music and paintings interpret poetry. 
with the abstract films 


visual HNpPressions ol mood 


lhese films give 
as well as 
of color, rhythm and pattern. Chances 
students will 
films. Ask 


justify their 


in cliscus 


are that not two of your 
alike to the 
them to and 


react any of 
account for 
interpretations—in essays or 
Sion, 

What about the social studies classes? 
class studving 


For a European his 


tory, the art films will provide invalu 
able information about the life of the 
people in past eras. In the films Pre- 
Columbian Mexican Art, Creative Art 
of Japan, Korean Arti,t, and Mexican 
Popular Arts will see 
how why 


your students 
different cultures pro 
kinds of art. In Neigh- 
bors, the McLaren tale of disputing 


and 
duce difterent 
neighbors, you can start a lively dis 


cussion on why people and nations 


disagree and harm 
Suite of 


French faces today 


often attempt to 
Faces 


with faces in 


each other, compares 
13th 
wd 16th century painting and sculp 
ture. You can use this film to impress 
that 


much like we are 


upon students people long ago 


were very today 


After you sample the “experimental 
films” you'll probably come back many 
times for Following are 
of the 
lhe 


catalogs 


Hire (vine 


sources for these films 


W ill 


major 


companies gladly send vou 


Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St 

N. Y. C. 19; Cinema 16, Ine., 175 Lex 
ington Ave., N. Y, ¢ 16; Contem 
porary Films, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C 
16; Film Images, 1860 Broadway 

N. Y. C, 23; International Film Bureau 
Suite 308-316, 57 E Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill Kinesis, In 566 
Commercial St San Francisco 11] 

Calit Museum of Modern Art 
Library. 11 W. 33rd St.. N. Y, ¢ 


Jackson 


Films 
Ye 


NEW FILMS 


Good Schools Make a Ditlerence— 
10 one-minute T\ spot films on plan 
ning schools to grow with community 

buildings, more 
teachers. National Edu 
cation Assn., Div. of Press and Radio 
Relations, 1201 16th St. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 

Basketball: Bas- 
ketball; Build- 
ings of Mud (Adobe); Cindy Goes to a 
Party; Di.cussion Problem: —The 
sip; Your Table Manner; 
1] mins. Young America 
fist St., N. ¥. C. 17 

Nine films 
Yorke for schools and community 
Bill Bailey and the Four 
A Boy, a Bat and a Baseball; 
King Cobra; Moku 
Report on Puerto Rico; This 
Nursing; Virgin Island Visit. 
Filins 


need for new class 


rooms, more 


Girls; 
Techniques for Girls: 


Strategy for 


t.O» 
tbout 


Is | 


erik! h 
Films 
produced by Emerson 
groups 
Pillars; 
Fil Is 
Hanga: 
Way to 
Available from Young America 
Adventures of a Baby Fox —13 mins 
Michael Discovers the Magnet—|! 
mins liow Our Bodie: Fight Dis- 
Learning about Heat, 
Learning about Licht, Learning about 
Sound Pale of the Fiord, 
12 mins.; Mahatma Gandhi 
Britannica 


Food; 


eae—S wins 
each S mins 
19 mins 
Knevclopaedia Films, Wil 
mette, TT, 

Man of 


improvement; 


need for neighbor 
Racen-akers 
uses of rubber; The Spray’s 
aerosols Free 


Madison 


Action 
hood and 
Chanmmion 
the Thing—cartoon on 
loan. Association Films, 347 
Ave., N..Y¥;.44.-32 
Our Mr... Fiv-it: 
It's Lamb Ti:e; 
Clock; Thank. to Beef—all about 14 
mins., color, free loan. (Spon-ored by 
Nat'l. Livestock & Meat Board.) United 
World Free Film 1445 
ive., N. Y. C. 29 
Blinkety Blank—6 mins 
MeLaren film 
persistence of and after-image 
What's Your Opinion? No. | 
Community Respon,ibilities, 11) mins 
No. 2—Leaving It to the Exverts, 5 
mins. Back-tage—26 mins., behind the 
Montreal theatre, Preach 
with English subtitles. National Film 
Board of Canada itth Ave 
N. ¥. C. 2 
Pacific Paradox 


The Rieht Track: 
Pork ‘Round the 


Service Pars 
color mw 
Norman plaving ith 
vision 


Cries 


scenes ti i 
Hh 


Son iolowic al study of 
the North of the Arctic 
Circle Norway; Twenty 
Driving Mistakes; Winter Blunderland 
driving 
Sterling Educational 
13rd St., N. Y. C. 17 

Safe Driving: Car Maintenance and 
Care, Defensive Driver, Driving Tech 


Aborigines 


Stiirer i 


winter safety precautions 


Films, 205 E 


13-T 


New Films and Filmstrips 


niques of the Skilled Driver—each 10 
color or b&w; Brown Bears Go 
10 mins., color or b&w, Coro 
South Water St 


mins., 
Fishing 
net Films, 65 E 
Chicago 1, Hl. 
Speak Up!-12 
delivering a good talk 
P. O. Box 1211, Santa 


color or b&w 
Alturas Filos 
Barbara, Calil 


rhits 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Grooming and You—39 frs 
sound color, 33 1/3 rpm record run 
ning 
Produced in 
Shirts 
lastic Magazines, 33 W 
, ae ee 6 

Cooking in Colonial Days: A Wil 
liamsburg Kitchen—46 frs Other 
strips 1 production Independence ih 
the Mal ing 
Riahits 
limmsburg 

American 
Sea hores— 4 
copy of The Golden Nature Guide to 


Good 


Free loan for one week 
with 


12 mins 
Arrow 
Perfumes. Scho 
12nd St 


cooperation 


and Lentheric 
‘ olor 


Declaration of 
Wil 


Virginia 

plantation life Colonial 

Williamsburg, Va 
Mammals American 


with 


and 


color strips eae h 


euch set; Grooming for Boys—4 strips 
Junior Safety 
Senior Safety 
Young America Films 
Transportation by Rail, Part 2-45 
irs De tructiveness—34— frs 
child training: Cadet Rouselie, Part | 
17 frs., Part 1-22 frs., Part II1]—97 


frs.. color, teaching series on a Ca 


olor Series—6 strips 


olor Series—7 strip 


olor 


( olor 


nidian folksong. National Film Board 
of Canada 

New holiday filmstrips; Taro’s Christ 
mas Gilt 
day customs 
mas Carol 43 frs., color; 
Chri.tmas Chri.tian—35 — frs. 
Chri tmas in the Piney Woods 
Chri,tmas Party—66 frs 
Mouse—75 


for Visual Education 


38 frs., color, Japanese holi 
Ilow We Got Our Christ 
Making 
color 
4 frs 
Chris- 
Society 
Diver 


olor 
color. 
1345 W 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill 

The United Nations: First Decade 
Challenge by China—53 fi 
Educational Activities, New 
N.Y.C. & 
the 


tovher frs. 


YS trs.; 
Office of 
York 
Foundations of 
United States—7 strips, color. Jan 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
Living in Western 
Kurope—4 strips In the British 
Isles--64 frs.; In France—62 frs.; In 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg In Scandinavia—65 frs 

Society for Visual Education 
Aviation and World Understanding 
free loan. (Sponsored by 
Audio-Visual School Service 
20th St.. N. ¥. C. 16 
VERA 


Times, Times Square 


Democracy in 


and Norther 


color 


55 trs 


7 «trs 
1WA,.) 
is bk 

FALCONE! 





14-T 


CRITICS 
at Work 





FOR OLDER READERS 


The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea, by 
Edmund Wilson 
(Over? Univ 
Press, $3.25), 
fascinating 
of one of the 
important archeo 
logical discoveries 
of our time — the 
recovery of ancient 
Biblical manu- 
scripts from the 
Qumran caves along the western shores 
of the Dead Sea. Discovered by Be 
douin boys early in 1947, the 
ure thought to have been the property 
of the ancient Essenes 
tie Hebrew 
third of the second pre-Christian cen 
tury to about 68 A. D. The 
clude the 
now known and are 
thinking on the origin of Christian and 
Hebrew texts 

Mr. Wilson 
visited the 


6 a 
report 
most 


sé rolls 


au racic al monas 


sect active from the last 
scrolls nm 
earliest Biblical manuscripts 


sure to revise much 


brilliant author and 
Dead Sea site and 
excitement of 


ritic 


ibly conveys the archeo 


logical discovery and conjecture—all 


against the backdrop of a bleak Pales 
Arab and 


accomplish 


tinian landscape and the 
Isracli war. A fine literary 
this is a book to be enjoyed by 
and teacher alike 
Dn. Anruow M. 
Columbia Univ 


ment 
student 


WEINBERG 


The Plums Hang High, by Certrude 
E. Finney (Longmans, $3.50), is the 
sympathetic portrait of a wealthy Eng 
lish family’s cherished daughter who 
sacrifices luxuries for the ugliness of a 
Midwestern farm with her husband and 
baby son 

Through al spoiled, 
muaturity, 


useless girlhood 
to a rich Hannah Marie 
clings to her ideals and instills them in 
her children. She and her husband 
learn that in America 
like plums for the 
high 
accurate 


wine 


“prosperity hangs 
picking,” but the 
Mrs 


word 


plums hang Finney has 


painted an picture of 
the problems and pleasures of Ameri 
can farm life in the last half of th 
19th century, a picture that will appeal 
to senior high school students as well 
as adults 

MoONTCOMERY 


(Ky.) H. S 


lONA 


Lancaster 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip ana mail to Scho- 


¥ Prec MATERIALS 


lastic Teacher, 


FOR YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL NEEDS 


1. BELL & HOWELL, op. 10, 11-7 
Brochure on Filmesound 385 Speciclist 


2. DU KANE CORP., p. 6T 
Information about Student Participation 


Files 


3. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 6-7 
Free catalogue 


4. RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, p. 16-T 
Educational record catologue Enclose 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing 


Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


Chy_. -_ 
This coupon valid for twe enethe. 


33 West 42nd &., New York 36, N. Y 


5. KRLCORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS, 
oe. 12-7 
Free Folder 


6. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
p 2-7 

Free 1955-56 educational cate oque 

7. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, pp. 5-T 
Fo'der on lémm sound pro.e tor 


See p. 12-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Passport to Romance, by Betty Ca 
(Morrow, $2.75), is the story of 
year in the life of 
mother 
atmos 


vanna 
an unforgettable 
Jody, a 15-year-old girl whose 
is dead. In the international 
phere of a girls’ school in Switzerland 
Jody learns an important lesson: peopl 
of different nations can overcome thei: 
language barriers and their prejudices 
if they really 
other. She becomes a good will ambas 
America and succeeds in win 
A story 
used to 
develop the this 
will have great appeal for junior and 
senior high school girls. Betty Cavanna 
is one of the leading authors of juve 


want to understand each 


sador for 
ning friendship for her country. 
of human interest which can be 


one-world concept, 


niles 
ANNA Vincinia Locks 
Marshall H. S., Huntington, W. Va 
Tailbone Patrol, by James W. Eng 
lish (Holiday $2.75), will de 
light of the 
Boy Scout patrol in Troop Ten, Phoenix 


House, 
boys with its story laziest 
Ariz. Finally aroused off their tailbones 
the boys go money mad to equip their 
outfit. The night 
dinner (assisted by their girl friends) 


serve the parents’ 


work on a bee farm during a big honey 
baby sit, and stage a burro polo 
game to advertise Rodeo Week. All pe: 


sons—especially girls without brothers 


flow 


who wish to be informed on the small 


talk, the 


ah 


good-natured bickering, and 
the 1 and tumble activities of nor 
mal, healthy boys might profitably read 
this book. It is amusingly illustrated by 
Peter Wells. The tone of the book is 
wholesome and authentic 

Evia P, Monus 

Milby H. S., 


Free Period 


Not So Crazy: Oliver Wendell Holmes 
mistook an 
Apologizing to the gatekeeper 
he commented, “I suppose, after all 
is not a great deal of difference 
replied the 


Houston, Tex 





once insane asvlum for a 


college 


there 
‘Yes, there is,” guard 


In this place you gotta show some 


improvement before vou can get out 
7 


Work: The 
dirty, dog-eared ad 
vanced Calculus text to the librarian 
who automatically checked it off. Then 
noticing the title, she asked the boy 
Rather technical, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah,” he replied defiantly, “but it 
was that way when I got it.” 


lechnical ten-vear-old 


bev returned the 


° 
To help us prepare “Free Period” 
send in your favorite anec dote that you 
think other teachers may enjoy 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students 


EDITED BY PATRICK 


HAZARD 





All timcs shown are current in Eastern zone 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 10 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Louis Brom- 
field, famed novelist, will visit the stu- 
lio and discuss two of his favorite topics 

his farm, “Malabar and his book 
Animals and Other People.” Today and 
tomorrow the last t » sessions if 
Museum School, with Theodore Rous 
seau, Jr., of the Metropolitan Museur 
of Art 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: “Scheme to 
Defraud” is a play about two people 
discontent with their humdrum jobs in 
an insurance office. They think they 
have found an easy out when a $70,000 
claim check appears in the office. Den- 
nis O’Keefe and Phyllis Thaxter star 
The story appears in November Cosmo- 
politan 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
‘The Devil to Pay” stars Charles Boyer 
as an efficient and hard-dealing busi- 
nessman who accepts an offer from the 
devil to modernize the antiquated ad- 
ministration of hell 

(NBC) Conversation: “The Egghead 
and I a defense of the intellectual 
Postponed. Next week: “The Death of 
the Private Life (New time.) 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 11 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
Edward Everett Hale's “Man Without a 
Country,” in an hour-long adaptation 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“No Trial by Jury” is a story of the 
law of the range which requires ranch- 
ers to keep wells fenced and covered 
to prevent injury to animals. A home 
steader faces ruin when a prize thor- 
uughbred drowns in his well 

11:30 p.m. (CBS) Address: Donald A 
Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force 
will give a “Tribute to Veterans” at 
the World Peace Luncheon on National 
Veterans Day in Birmingham, Ala 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 12 


11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Susan 
Alexander finds out ( the fastest 
thing in the world Lig 

#:05 p.m. (CBS) Philedelphia Orchestra: 
Bach's “Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor” 
Roy Harris Symphony No. 7,” and 
Ravel's choreographic poem, “La Valse 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma Symphony: 
The society has an interesting program 
idea for this season's broadcasts: Half 
of the program will be devoted to 
classics; half to musical documentaries 
on contemporary American composers 

(ABC-TV ) Tomorrow’s Careers: “Der- 
matology,” with Dr. Maurice Sullivan 
of John Hopkins’ School of Medicine 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 13 


10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
The poetry of E. A. Robinson, with 
Denver Lindley, editor at Harcourt, 
Brace; and Walter Cohen, critic 

10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Second in a series of four concerts 
Livingstone College choir 

1:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Mozart's “Concerto for Two Pianos 
E-flat Major, K. 365," Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, pianists; William Schumann’s 
“Judith,” a choreographic poem fot 
orchestra; Saint-Saens’ “Piano Concerto 
No. 2, in G Minor with Jean Casa- 
desus, pianist 

(CBS-TV) Report Card: “How Do We 
Finance Our Schools?” Dr. Lyman Bry- 
son moderates a panel with Dr. Henry 
Heald, Chancellor, NYU; Prof. John 


National Radic and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore 


Norton, Columbia; Dean Virgil Roger 
School of Education, Syracuse; Thomas 
Ballantine, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Background for the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Education 

$30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Part I 
‘The American West.” Mesa Verde Na 
tional Park, Colo., for traces of a cliff 
dweller’s culture 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World 
A Sunday with Youth.” This electron 
excursion into America’s backyard will 
document teen-age leisure habits. Youth 
jam session, U. of Detroit; 17 and 18 
year olds in a jet squadron, Wright Ai 
Force Base, Dayton, O.; water sports at 
Miami Beach; Washington High School 
football team, Massillon, O hockey 
from Toronto; 4-H group in Madison 
Wisc.; religious activities, Old Benning 
ton, Vt.; Manhattan schoolyard; hot rod 
racing in San Fernando, Calif.; Thatch 
er School in Ojai, Calif. for medieval 
horsemanship; Havana, Cuba for native 
music. Since leisure is the raw material 
of a civilized life, this program would 
seem to offer many class rm possibili 
ties for themes and discussions on the 
future of free time in America 

1:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip 
New York Post Office. ‘(tentative.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There 
Hoax of the Cardiff Giant 


The 


Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, on ABC-TV 


(ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi 
Shaw s Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” Many of our leather-jacket- 
ed and sweuater-and-skirted tudcents 
may superficially wonder: Why didn't 
Caesar get the girl’” This could be an 
excellent angle from which to approach 
the meaning of the play. Possible dis 
cussion questions: 1. Were you dissatis 
fied that he did not get the girl? Did he 
want her’ Did he court het 
Would it have changed his character if 
he had? Is the play primarily a boy 
chases-gir! plot (or vice-versa)? 2. Who 
was morally stronger—Caesar or Cleo- 
patra? In some notes added to the text, 
Shaw said he wanted to create an im- 
pression of Caesar's greatness “not as 
mortifying his nature by doing his duty 

but as simply doing what he nat- 
urally wants to do.” Did Shaw succeed” 
At what point in the film does Cleo- 
patra most strongly realize the differ- 
ence between Caesar and herself’? At 
what point does she disagree most 
strongly with him? Is Caesar demo 
cratic? 3. Shaw chooses props with 
more than scenery in mind, Why did 


7:30 p.m 
val: Final half of 


eriously? 


Caesar and Cleopatra meet near the 
Sphinx? Why did the main characters 
live from the lighthouse’ Why are 
Caesar and Cleopatra usually su 
rounded by slaves? 4. Shaw is a master 
of paradox. Discuss these: a great man 
nability to win a girl; a conqueror 
lisinterest in prisoners; a writer's al 
ving the library at Alexandria to 
Minor characters do important 
things in a good play. What do Britan 
nus and Apollodorus add to the play’ 
What do other minor figures add” 6 
Shaw admits to using anachronisms 
purposely in the play. What could be 
his purpose? (Based on a critical read 
ing of TV script by Mary Hazard.) 
&:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet 
ing: “What Is the Future Role of France 
n Europe?” with Robert Valleur, coun 
selor to the French Ambassador. (“Town 
Meeting: A Twenty-Year Cavalcade 
Heritage LP-H-0059, is a new recording 
sampling the twenty years of this put 
lic affairs program.) 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Aleoa 
Girl Can Tell,” adapted 
Hugh Herbert play 


MONDAY 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
case: “Dateline 2,” 


burn ) 


Theatre A 
from an F 


NOVEMBER 14 


Producers’ Show 
produced in cooper 
ation with the Overseas’ Pre Club 
will discuss freedom of the press. Rob 
ert Sherwood has written a sketch on 
Elijah Lovejoy, the abolitionist editor 
killed by a mob in 1837 after writing 
editorials condemning slavery and urg 
ing gradual emancipation. John Stein 
beck and Irving Berlin have also con 
tributed original material 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone 
Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano 
9:00 pm. (NBC) Telephone Hour 
Iturbi, pianist. Music by Berlioz 
latti, Rachmaninoff, and Liszt 
10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Studio One; “Dol! 
Face” is a character study of a middle 
awed beauty queen 


Jose 


Scat 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 15 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dupont Cavalcade 
One Day at a Time is the story of 
the founding of Alcoholics Anonymou 


NOVEMBER 16 


Disneyland: “Davy 
Race The 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) 
wckett and the Kee vat 

ver boat king, Mike Fink 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sereen Director's 
Playhouse: In “Final Tribute” a young 

doctor becomes aware of dimensions of 
textbook 


siom not in his medical 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


NBC Matinee Theatre 
Henry James “The Aspern Paper 

November 18 NBC Matinee Theatre 
Edith Wharton's “Roman Fever 

Novembe, 19% Ford Star Jubilee: “The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial Watch 
for teleguide in next week Scholastic 
Teacher 

November 20: Maurice Evans Presents 
George Bernard Shaw The Devil 
Disciple.” See teleguide for this play on 
page 8-T of this issue of Scholastic 
Teacher 

November 21: Studio One 
age romance 

November 27: See It Now: Education 
and the White House Conference 

November 28: Medie: Lincoln’: 
tion and death 

November 29: Biography in Sound: Je: 
ome Kern 


November 17 


“Julie,” a teen 


a58assina 


listed once each semester 
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in curricular planning 


suggestions for diverse use in the class 


Here's a functional and easy-to 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language arts, and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer 
ence and abundant information 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 


of records 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail 


able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 140 PAGES— MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALI 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


s Rhythms, Listening, and Sing 
ing Programs 
s Folk Dances 
s Language Courses 
s Poetry and Literature 
RED SEAL RECORDS 


CHOSEN FROM 
‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


s Arnotated for easy selection 


and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER" SERIES 
es A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 





NAME 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


(mee mm ee 


CciTy 


ADDRESS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. y10 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 
Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 


10 cents to cover cost of mailing 


ZONE STATE 





